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satural History. 


LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface dw globe, ne 
eouvre gue des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Translatedexpressly for the Kaleidoscopefrom a recent French work. 
LETTER X.—OF THE MASTODONTES. 


The animal, known during a long time in France by 
the name of the animal of the Ohio, and called by M. Cuvier 
le grand mastodonte, bore a very great resemblance to the 
fossil elephant, and was contemporary with it. Its race is 
now extinct, but its bones have been found, as well as 
those of the elephant, in the two continents, although 
much more frequently in North America than elsewhere. 
They are even so rare in the Old World, that M. Cuyier for 
a long time doubted whether or not they had really been 
found there. 

. The grand mastodonte must have lived at the same time 
that the elephant lived, since its bones are almost always 
found mixed with those of the latter animal. Its general 
appearance and form were the same, with the exceptien of 
some slight differences ; its body, for instance, was longer, 
and its limbs somewhat thicker. Its tusks, and, most 
probably, its trunk, were similar to those of the elephant. 

The mastodonte differed, however, very perceptibly from 
the.elephant in the form of its molar teeth, which consti- 
quate the distinctive characteristic of its organization. 
Their form is, in fact, more rectangular, although in dif- 
ferent degrees, and they present upon the surface of their 
crowns large tuberosities, rounded at the extremities, and 
Gisposed in pairs, to the number of eight or ten, according 
to the species. This form is so peculiar, and so easily re- 
cognised, that no one can be mistaken in it, who has once 
seen an example of it, whether the tuberosities be still per- 
fect, or their rounded extremities worn away by mastica- 
tion. These teeth are not at all similar to those of car- 
nivorous animals. Among the herbivorous animals known 
to us, the hippopotamus most resembles the mastodonte 
in the form of its teeth. 

Buffon, who was the first to advance, in his Epogues de 
ia Nature, that the teeth of the mastodonte were found in 
the Old World (before his time none had been found, ex- 
cept in North America) was led into error respecting the 
size of the animal to which they had belonged. Having 
observed that these teeth were of a square form, and not 
at all proportioned in length to the size of the jaw-bone, 
he imagined that they must have been numerous. ‘‘ Let 
us suppose,” says he, ‘‘ that there were only six, or even 
four on each side. How enormous must have been the 
head containing at least sixteen molar teeth, weighing 
each ten or twelve pounds.” The tooth, which was in his 


. possession, is preserved in the Museum, and weighs eleven 


pounds four ounces; it is one of the largest ever seen. 
Buffon, however, was not misled by the weight of these 
teeth, but by their supposed considerable number. He 
ealculated that the jaw-bone of the full grown animal con- 
tained sixteen teeth, whereas it does not appear that there 


i hind it was prepared to penetrate the gum. They thus 





can have been more than two on each side in use at the 
came time. There are, indeed, found in the jaw-bones of 
young animals, the germs of the sixteen teeth, which Buf- 
fon supposed them to contain ; but these teeth, like those 
of the elephant, grew only in succession; when one of 
them was worn, and ready to become louse, the tooth be- 


replaced one another, and this animal, like the elephant, 
finally retained only one tooth on each side ; the number, 
therefore, of its molar teeth, amounted to eight during 
youth, and only to four towards the end of life. Con- 
sequently the mastodonte, which Buffoon supposed to be 
six or eight times larger than the elephant, did not exceed 
the size attained by the fossil elephant. 

This conclusion, Madam, is not founded upon mere 
conjecture. There exist two entire skeletons of smastodon- 
tes, for which we are indebted to the zeal of an American 
naturalist (M. Peale) who, by means of diligent and care- 
ful research, continued during three months, in the places 
where he had been informed that some bones of masto- 
dontes had lately been discovered, succeeded in completing 
them. 

Towards the middle of the last. century, the first notion} 
began to be entertained in France, respecting the existence 
of the mastodonte. A French officer, who was sailing 
in the river Ohio, towards the Mississipi, found, on the 
edges of a marsh, a heap of bones, which appeared to’him 
exceedingly curious. He collected a part of them, in 
order to submit them to the inspection of some naturalist, 
and brought to Paris a thigh bone, the extremity of a 
tusk, and three molar teeth, which he supposed to have 
belonged to an unknown animal, : ~ i 

Daubenton, who examined them, declared that the’ 
thigh bone and the tusk belonged to an elephant, but that! 
the molar teeth were those of an hippopotamus :—‘* It’ 
cannot be supposed,”’ says he, ** that these teeth, and this 
tusk were taken from the same head, or that they both 
constituted part of the skeleton,te which the thigh 
in that case, the unknown animal would have had tusks 
like those of the elephant and molar teeth, like those of 
the hippopotamus.” = 5 Pitts ESN 

The existence of this animal, which was at first disputed 
by Daubenton, was soon afterwards admitted by Buffon, 
then by Daubenton himself, and, finally, by all the:natu- 
ralists of the time. ‘The discovery of the fossil bones of 
the mastodonte was the first circumstance by which natu- 
ralists were led to conclude, that there must formerly have 
been species in existence, now entirely extinct. 

This animal was first called by naturalists, animal of 
the Ohio, elephant, and mammoth of the Ohio, from the 
name of the place where it was first discovered, 

All these names are, as you will perceive, improperly 
applied to the mastodonte. ) 

That of elephant of the Ohio is not suitable, because the 
animal is not an elephant. : . : 

The term mammoth is equally improper, since mammoth 
is the name appropriated by the Russidng to the fossil ele. 
phant of their country. rhe 

e name carnivorous elephant, sometimes given to the | 
mastodonte, is the most unfit of all, because it owes its’ 
origin to two erroneous opinions, the animal being neither 


we 


ains abound. in America, 
Fe de Bogota 


Finally, the name animal of the Ohio, which is the most 
admissible, was not, however, quite suitable, since the 
mastodonte is found, not only upon the shores of this river, 
and in all| North America, but also in many parts of the 
Old Continent. : 

The name mastodonte, substituted by M. Cuvier for all 
the former, is derived trom two Greek words, expressing 
the principal characteristic by which this animal may be 
distinguished, namely, the forme mamelounée of its teeth. 

As you may imagine, Madam, the inhabitants of North 
America have attached to the fossil sastodontes found in 
their country, notions no less absurd than those to which 
the fossil elephants of Siberia gave rise among the Rus- 
sians.” Some savage nations affirm, that these animals 
existed at atime when the earth was inhabited by men of 
a size p ioned to theirs, and that the Supreme Being 
destroyed both races with his thunderbolts. 

The savages of Virginia believed that a troop of these 
terrible quadrupeds was destroyed by thunderbolts, for 
having killed the other animals created for the use of the 

“They all perished, except the largest male, 

«presenting its head to the thunderbolts, shook them 

off, as they fell upon it; but having, at length, been 

nded in the side, it fled towards the great lakes, where 
ferinaine concealed till this day.” 


‘ by] > the savages of America appear to have 
fallen inta the same error respecting the size of the masto- 
donte, by which our Buffon was misled ; with this differ- 


ence, that their conclusion was not, like his, the result of 
long and laborious reasoning, One advantage, possessed 
bythe ignorant over the learned, is, that they are deceived 
at the expenee of less trouble. 

‘The form of the teeth of the mastodontc, which are more 
similar to the teeth of the hippopotamus than to those of 
any, other’ animal, leads us to suppose that this animal, 
like t amus, preferred for its food roots, and the 
other pulpous parts of bles. This sort of nourish. 
ment, without doubt, ted it to soft and marshy 
ground, and to the edges of rivers. Nevertheless, it was, 
as well as the hippopotamus, aterrestrial animal, as it was 
not formed to swim. The ispecies of smustodonte men- 
tioned ve, and by the name great masto- 
poe oa Ba! one 5 aed mee — an- 
other species, distinguished strongly-marked charac. 
teristics, namely, te ‘mastodonte with narrow teeth, whose 
dan rticularly near Santa 

.. Fossil bones of this animal are often 
found in a 1 ge in’ this country, called the Camp of the 
Giants, and have, without doubt, given rise to popular 
traditions, whence the place derives its name. This spe- 
cies, more often‘ than that of the great mastodonte, is 
found buried under the remains of marine bodies, 

The bones of the mastodonte with narrow teeth, are 
much more rare than those of the great mastodonte ; of 
the large hones of its skeleton there is, at Paris, onl 
one tibia, brought from the Camp of the Giants, by M. 
de Humboldt, and much mutilated at all its angles: 
according to this single bone, it appears;that the masto- 
donte, with narrow tceth, had much shorter legs than the 
great mastodonte. 

Several teeth, smaller than all the others, two of which, 
found in Europe, must have oy to animals of the 
— the mastodonte, have led M. Cuvier to suggest 
that four other species might be added to the two preceed- 
ing. He proposes that they should be distinguished by 
the following names ;—mastodonte des Cordiliércs, mas- 
todonte Hlumboldien, petit mastodonte, mastodonte tapi- 
roide; the latter would. belong to the species whose re- 
mains haye been found in Europe. 

‘An almost com skeleton of a mastodonte wits, nar. 





an elephant, nor carnivorous, 


row tecth, 


been dug up in Tuscany. - 
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ST. MATTHEW'S CHURCH, CAMP FIELD, MANCHESTER. 


EE ; 
¢@ We are indebted to the Proprietor of the Manchester Gazeltc for the loan of the above vignette of the new bean. 


tiful Church of St. Matthew, Camp Field, of which C. Barry, Esq: is the architect. It appeared in a late number 














of the Guzette, together with the following items: ue tee 
182 0 
i the Spire Ubivesedvses : 
pon or the Church, from the east end to the front of the west elevation... 139 4 
Length of the Church exclusive of the arcade and vestibule....... A I a eh 1 nd ; 
Height of the roof, from the middle aisle to the centre of the nave groin...... 47 4 


i i ened 
The Church, which is calculated to hold nearly 2000 persons, is now nearly finished, and pe a “- oe 


ths. ‘The spire above the clock is in a style of light and airy elegance, ’ 
eps or vadrery The interior of the Church is also extrem ble to the taste and judgment of the architect. 





reread ' 
SEQUESTERED BURIAL-PLACES. templations are equally called forth by the fact, which is 
from on that day Ria of the Redeemer of the world 
a wer having made a voluntary sacrifice of himself in our stead ; 


by the humiliating conviction, that but for that stupendous 


j ined to the light and bless- 
—You have justly observed in your last Afercury, | event we should never have attain ; 
ente vies aafidt jour publication in the present week | ings which we now enjoy ; and by a ae ak song | 
ty well adapted to excite serious thoughts; and such con-| that we ourselves shall also dic, though wi ope 


70 THE EDITOR. 


glory, if we are found faithful. The prospect of death, 
while it awakens among thinking men an anxious svlici- 
tude concerning the state of the soul, when that great 
change shall have taken place, has frequently led them 
also to make a careful provision for the temporary disposal 
of their bodies, till the morning of the resurrection shall 
awake them to new life. And such solicitude, when it 
arises from right principles, is, undoubtedly, praiseworthy. 
It is lamentable to behold the state of cemeteries of long 
standing in large and populous towns; for, in addition to 
the really painful emotions which (with all the care of 
those who have the charge of them) are daily experienced 
by the vast nuinbers who necessarily pass by them, they 
are so totally devoid of that privacy and retirement which, 
in meditating among the tombs, have often contributed! to 
soothe the mind in seasons of affliction; that the closing 
of them up for the future, and providing suitable enclo- 
sures for the solemn purpose of interment, beyond the 
limits of such towns, becomes highly desirable. Under the 
influence of this train of thought, I have often felt more 
than ordinary satisfaction, on viewing the progress of a 
work of this kind at the outskirts of our own town, which, 
U understand, is now completed, and which is well 
adapted to remedy the evils so long complained of. The 
neat and orderly manner in which the ground is intended 
to be laid out, and to be preserved, will render it a pleasing 
and bencficial resort for the serious and contemplative ; 
undisturbed by the busy hum of men, and replete with 
sulemn mementos of the uncertainty of the present life. 
There is one part of the arrangement which I contem- 
plate with much satisfaction:—That part of the ground 
which is to be disposed of in square portions, at the extre- 
mity, for family places of interment, will afford an abun- 
dant scope for architectural taste and genius, in a way 
hitherto I believe unpractised in England. It has long 


been allotted to purchasers, around the boundaries of their 
cemeteries, to inclose them in a small building (generally 
without a roof) according to the taste of the respective 
proprietors; having an entrance in front, and the parapet 
so managed that it appears to conceal the roof. 

A taste for architecture has, of late, been widely ex- 
tended, and many beautiful and appropriate designs may’ 
be formed for this interesting purpose, from the Egyptian 
ané Grecian remains in particular, as well as from the 


and to prevent depredations, they are covered ({ now recol- 
leet) with open iron work. Should this suggestion be ap- 
proved, I will, on a future occasion, puint out, as far as de- 
scription will avail, some peculiarly appropriate designs 
Ia the mean time, in great haste, 
I remain, Sir, your humble servant, 
Liverpool, March 80, 1825. PHILOTECT. 


7 
ON CHURCHYARDS. 


=> 

In Warwickshire, and within the circuit of a few miles 
round Warwick itself, are very many small picturesque 
hamlct churches, each surrounded by its lowly flock of 
green graves, and grey head stones; the churchyards, for 
the most part, separated only by a sunk fence or a slight 
railing from the little sheltered grass-plot of a small neat 
rectory, the casements of which generally front the long 
east window of the church. I like this proximity of the 
pastor’s dwelling to his Master's house; nay, of the abode 
of the living to the sanctuary of the dead. It seems to me 
to remove in part the'great barrier of separation between 
the two worlds. The end of life, it is true, lies before us; 
the end of this life, with all its hosts of vanities and pertur- 
bations; but immediately from thence we step upon the 
threshold of the holy place, before the gates of which no 
commissioned angel stands with a flaming sword, barring 
our entrance to the tree of life. It would seem to me that 
thus abiding, as it were, under the very shadows of the 
sacred walls, and within sight of man’s last earthly resting- 
lace, I should feel, as in a charmed circle, more secure 
rom the power of evil influences than if exposed to their 
assaults on the great open desert of the busy world. 





I came abraptly (in my evening walk, you know) upon 
a sual] om apd beklaosand, and rectory, all com- 


been the custom in Scotland, where such portions have’ 


Gothic style. Many of these already exist in Scotland ;' 
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bined, and embowered within a space that the eye could 
take in at one glance, and a pleasant glance it was! 


, crowning laugh of that little creature, when, with one last, 


| bold, mighty effort, she reached the maternal arms, and 


The east window of the church was lighted up with red | was caught up to the maternal besom, and half devoured 
and glowing refulgence—not with the gorgeous hues of | with kisses, in an ecstasy of unspeakable love. As if pro- 
artificial colouring, but with the bright banners of the | veked to emulous loudness, by that mirthful outcry, and 


setting sun; and strongly defined shadows and mouldings 
of qotien light, marked out the rude tracery of the low 
ivied tower, and the heavy stone-work of the deep narrow 
windows, and the projections of the low massy buttresses, 
irregularly applied in defiance of all architectural propor- 
tion, as they had become necessary to the support of the 
ancient edifice. And here and there on the broken slant- 
ing of the buttresses, and on their projecting ledges, might 
be seen patches of green and yellow moss, so exquisitely 
bright, that methought the jewellery with which Aladdin 
encased the windows of his enchanted palace was dull and 
colourless, compared with the vegetable emeralds and 
topazes wherewith ** Nature’s own sweet and cunning 
hand” had blazoned that old church. And the low head. 
stones also—some half sunk into the churchyard mould— 
many carved out into cherubim, with their trumpeters’ 
ane and expanded wings, or with the awful emblems 
of death’s-heads, cross-bones, and hour glasses! The low 
head-stones, with their rustic scrolls, ** that teach us to 
live and die,” those also were edged and tinted with the 
Iden gleam, and ig stretched in Jong floods of amber 
ight athwart the soft green turf, kissing the nameless hil- 
locks ; and, on one litle grave in particular (it must have 
been that of an infant), methought the departing glory 
lingered with peculiar brightness. Oh! it was a beauti- 
ful churchyard. A stream of running water intersected it 
almost close to the church wall. It was clear as crystal, 
running over grey pebbles, with a sound that chimed har- 
moniously in with the general character of the scene, low, 
soothing, monotonous, dying away into a liquid whisper, 
as the rivulet shrank into a shallow and still shallower 
channel, matted with moss and water plants, and closely 
overhung by the low underwood of an adjoining coppice, 
within whose leafy labyrinth it stole at last silently away. 
It was an unusual and a lovely thing to see the grave- 
stones and the green hillocks, with the very wild flowers 
(daisies and buttercups) growing on them, reflected in the 
little rill as it wound among them—the reversed objects 
and glancing colours shifting, blending, and trembling in 
the broken ripple. That and the voice of the water! It 
was ‘* Life in Death.” One felt that the sleepers below 
were but gathered for a while into their quiet chambers. 
Nay, their very sleep was not voiceless. On the edges of 
the graves—on the moist margin of the stream, grew many 
turfs of the beautiful ** Forget me not.” Never, sure, was 
such appropriate station for that meek eloquent flower! 
Such was the churchyard, from which, at about ten 


’ yards’ distance from the church, a slight low railing, with 


a latch wicket, divided off a patch of the loveliest green 
sward (yet but a continuation of the churchyard turf) 
backed with the tall elm and luxuriant evergreens, 
amongst which peeped modestly out the little neat rectory. 
It was constructed of the same rough grey stone with the 
church. Long, low, with far projecting eaves, and case- 
ment windows facing that large east window of the church, 
still flaming with the reflecting splendour of the settin 
sun. His orb was sinking to rest behind the grove, half 
embowering the small dwelling, which, therefore, stood in 
the perfect quietness of its own’ shadow, the dark green 
masses of the jessamine clustering round its porch and 
windows, scarcely revealing (but by their exquisite odour) 
the pure white blossoms that starred ** its lovely glcom.”” 
But their fragrance floated on the gentle breath of even- 
ing, mingled with the perfume of mignionctte, and the 
long- fingered marvels of Peru (the pale daughters of twi- 
light) and innumerable sweet flowers blooming in their 
beds of rich black mould, close under the lattice windows. 
‘These were all fluag wide (for the evening was still and 
sultry) and one, opening down to the ground, showed the 


* interior of a very small parlour, plainly and modestly fur- 


nished, but pannelled all round with well-filled bookcases. 
A lady’s harp stood in one corner; and in another, two 
fine globes and an orrery. Some small flower-baskets, 
filled with roses, were dispersed about the room; and at a 
table near the window sat a gentleman writing (or rather 
leaning over a writing-desk, with a pen in his hand) for 
his eyes were directed towards the gravel walk before the 
window, where a lady (an elegant-looking woman, whose 
plain white robe and dark uncovered hair well became the 
sweet matronly expression of her face and figure) was 
anxiously stretching out her encouraging arms to her little 
daughter, who came laughing and tottering towards her 
on the soft green turf, her tiny feet, as they essayed their 
first independent steps in the eventful walk of life, twist- 
ing and turning with graceful awkwardness, and unsteady 
pressure, under the disproportionate weight of her fair fat 
person. It was a sweet, he i eound, the joyous 


| inpatient to mingle its clear notes with that young inno- 
cent voice, a blackbird, embowcred in a tall neighbouring 
bay-tree, poured out, forthwith, such a full, rich, melody, 
as stilled the baby’s laugh, and for a moment arrested its 
observant ear. But for a moment. The kindred natures 
burst out into full chorus; the nae clapped her hands 
and laughed aloud, and, after her fashion, mocked the un- 
seen songstress. The bird redoubled her tuneful efforts ; 
and still the baby laughed, and still the bird rejoined; and, 
both together, raised such a melodious din, that. the echoes 
of the old church rang again; and never, since the contest 
of the nightingale with her human rival, was heard such 
an emulous conflict of musical skill. I could have 
laughed, for company, from my unseen lurking-place, 
within the dark shadow of the church buttresses. It was, 
altogether, such a scene as I shall never forget ; one from 
which I could hardly tear myself away. Nay, I did not: 
I stood, motionless as a statue, in my dark grey niche, till 
the objects before me became indistinct in twilight; till 
the last slanting sun-bexms had withdrawn from the highest 

ancs of the church window ¢; till the blackbird’s song was 
iushed, and the baby’s voice was still, and the mother 
and her nursling had retreated into their quiet dwelling, 
and the evening taper gleamed through the fallen white 
curtain and still open window. But yet, before that 
curtain fell, another act of the beautiful pantomime had 
assed in review before me. The mother, with her in- 


the little parlour. She untied the frock-strings—drew off 
that, and the second upper garments—dexterously, and 
at intervals, as the valine frolics of the still-unwearied 
babe afforded opportunity; and then it was in its little 
coat and stay, the fat white shoulders shrugged up in 
antic merriment far above the slackened shoulcer-straps. 
‘Thus the mother’s hand slipped off one soft red shoe, and 
having done so, her lips were pressed almost, as it seemed, 
involuntarily to the little naked foot she still held. The 
other, as if in proud Jove of liberty, had spurned off to a 
distance the fellow shoe; and now the darling, disarrayed 
for its innocent slumbers, was hushed and quieted, but 
not to rest—the night-dress was still to be put on, and the 
little crib:was not there-=not yet to rest, but to the mighty 
duty already required of young Christians. And in a 
moment it was hushed—and in a moment the small hands 
were pressed together between the mother’s hands, and 
the sweet serious eyes were raised and fixed upon the mo- 
ther’s eyes (there beamed, as yet, the infant's heaven), 
and one saw that it was lisping out its unconscious praycr 
—unconscious, not surely unaccepted. A kiss from the 
maternal lips was the token of God’s approval; and then 
she arose, and gathering up the scattered garinents in the 
same clasp with the half-naked babe, she held it smiling 
to ite father, and one saw in the expression of his face, as 
he upraised it after having imprinted a kiss on that of his 
child—one saw in it all the holy fervour of a father’s 
blessing. 

Then the mother withdrew with her little oneand then 
the curtain fell—and still I lingered—for, after the inter- 
val of a few minutes, sweet sounds arrested my departing 
footsteps—a few notes of the harp, a low prelude, stole 
sweetly out—a voice still sweeter, mingling its tones with 
a simple quiet accompaniment, swelled out gradually into 
a strain of sacred harmony, and the words of the evening 
hymn came wafted towards the house of prayer. Then 
all was still in the cottage, and the deepening shadows 
brought to my mind more forcibly the lateness of the hour, 
and warned me to turn my face homewards. So I moved 
a few steps, and yet again I lingered still; for the moon 
was ea and the stars were shinigg out in the clear 
cloudless heaven, and the bright reflection of one danced 
and glittered like a liquid fire-fly on the ripple of the 
stream, just where it glided into a darker, deeper pool 
beneath a little rustic foot-bridge, which led from the 
churchyard into a shady green lane, communicating with 
the neighbouring hamlet. 

On that bridge I stopt a minute longer, and yet another, 
and another minute, for I listened to the voice of the 
running water; and methought it was yet more meliflu- 
ous, more soothing, more eloquent, at that still, shadow 
hour, when only that little star looked down upon it, wit 
its tremulous beam, than when it danced and glittered in 
the warm glow of sunshine. There are hearts like that 
stream, and they will understand iive metaphor. 

; _ The unutterable things I felt and heard in that myste- 





ant in her arms, had seated herself in @ low chair within: 


the morning beam, if the deep, solemn sound of the old 
church-elock had not broken in on my dream of profound 
abstraction, and startled me away, with half-ineredulove 
surprise, as its iron tongue proclaimed, stroke upon stroke, 
the tenth hour of the night. 








The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if tt be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood ¢ 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thow can.” 





Wet fevt.—How often do we see people trampling about 
in the mud with leather soaked fo oat and how often 
do such people, when they return home, sit down by the 
tireside, and permit their feet to dry without changing 
either stockings or shocs.—Can we then wonder at the 
coughing and barking, and rheumatism and inflamma. 
tions, which enable the doctors to ride in thcir carriages ? 
Wet feet most commonly produce affections of the throat 
and lungs; and when such diseases have once taken place, 
* the house is on fire’—danger is not far off: therefore, les 
us entreat our readers, no matter how healthful, to guard 
against wet feet.— Medical Adviser. 

Temperance.—Never eat too much. You have Galen's 
authority for it. His constitution was very delicate, yes 
he lived to an advanced age; and this he attributed, in « 
great measure, to the circumstance of his never rising from 
a meal without still feeling some degree of hunger. — Be{facd 
Magazine. 


Corpulency.—It is supvosed, that a person weighing ene 
hundred and twenty pounds, gencrally contains twenty 
pounds of fat. The accumulation of fat, or what is com 
monly called corpulency, and by nosolog:sts denominated 
polysarcia, is a state of body so generally met with in the 
inhabitants of this country, that it may sxist to a certain 
degree without being deemed worthy of attention; but 
when excessive, is not only burthensome, but becomes a 
disease, disposing to other diseascs—and to sudden death. 
A book just published, by a person named Wadd, on this 
subject, contains a variety of cures for corpulency, one 
of which seems to be unutterably horrid. It is recom. 
mended as a remedy, to devour Castile soap. What a tre. 
mendous abuse to the stomachic region! Sooner would 
we amplify ourselves to the dimensio: s of Daniel Lambert 
himself, than make a washing tub of our paunch, and con- 
vert our gastric juice into suds. Vegetable dict is more 
palatable, though still objectionable. 











Boiling Point of Liquids.—Dr. Bostock has announced, 
in a letter to the Editor of The Annals of Philosophy, 
that he has observed the boiling point of liquids, particu. 
larly of ether and alcohol, is altered very considerably by 
the addition of any small extraneous substances, such as 
small chips of wood, &c. In the case of ether, the dif. 
ference amounted to more than fifty thermometric de- 
grees. —Chymist.—[** A chip in porridge,” may thus turn 
out to be more important than it has been thought to be. ] 

To remove Spots of Grease from Silk.—Take a litde 
sulphuric ether, and wet the spot of grease with it; let the 
ether evaporate, and, if the grease is not completely gone, 
it must be again wet with the ether, which will have the 
effect of removing it without injury to the silk in the 
smailest degree.— The Chymist. 

Hooping Cough.—A plaster of gum gaibanum, ap- 
plied to the chest, cures this complaint. — Medical Adviser. 
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LOUISIANA TEA SHRUB, 
(Frem the Philadelphia National Gaxette of Jan. 11, 1826.3 


If this shall ultimately prove to be the genuine plant, 
(and Mr. William y Lewis, who first made the discovery, 
informs the editors of the New Orleans Mercantile Adver- 
tiser, that, from a comparison of the seed with that of the 
China tea plant, there remains not a doubt of its bein 

the genuine plant,) there are several small plantations o 

it now growing in Louisiana, and as it thrives most 
luxuriantly, it will be an important addition to our na. 
tional prosperity and wealth. The plant flourishes in 
China in much higher latitudes than Louisiana, say from 
21° to 40° north; Louisiana being from 29° to 33°, the 
medium latitude of China, there can be no objection as to 
climate. Indeed it is believed that the plant might be 
cultivated in Maryland and Virginia, neither of which are 

















~ music!—every sense became absorbed in that of 
hearing; and eo spell-bound, I might have stayed on that 


very spot till midnight, nay, till the stars paled before Chin 


as high north as some pasts of the tea-growing latitudes of 
Re 
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’ 2 ‘ Now morning dawns, have seen at least forty summers: blzss his youth! how 
ob Y, temas “Sy ‘ And Margaret warns can he be very young ! 
, aa\ x wr ° 
wt? 4 PON res To her far-off briny bed ; But to our excursion: and here I beg to remark, that 








THE MURDERED MAID. 
—— 


From her briny tomb, 
The maid is come, 
And William shrinks agbast; 
And round his bed 
Are shapes of dread, 
Loud howling to the blast ! 


And, anon, the ery 
Of agony 
Convulsive fills the afr ; 
And the murderer shrieks, 
As morning breaks, 
These boding sounds to hear ! 


“When the moon looks dim, 
And the watch fires gleam 
Athwart the lurid alr ; 
When the rushing waves, 
From their viewless caves, 
Foretell the storm is near: 


When the sea-fowls sweep 
Oer the restless deep, 

With low and fitful ery; 
When the reeling mast 
Vields to the blast, 

As it madly rushes by: 


At the fearful hour, 
When in wizard tower, 
Is wrought unholy spell ; 
Aud the sheeted dead, 
From their dusty bed, 
Meet tales of horror tel)! 


In that hour of gloom 
ShalJ Margaret come, 
Thy traitor heart to scare; 
And the madding storm, 
lp its wildest form, 
Be calin to thy soul's despair ! 


At that hour I'll haste, 
Oer the pathless waste, 
Of the roaring ocean wide ; 
From the gory wave, 
The unblest grave, 
Of her, thy destined bride! 


And again, and again, 
Ny spectre wan, 


In its sedge-bound shroud shall eome ; 


And never shall rest, 
Revisit thy breast, 
Till shared thy victim's tomb! 


Not till ocean deep 
O’er thee shall sweep, 
Thy grave the bounding billow, 
Shall the ghastly shade, 
Of the murdered maid, 
Desert thy lenely pillow ! 


Let prayers be read, 
And mass be said, 
For the death-bell loud is knelling ; 
And shapes of fear 
are gathering near, 
Of retribution telling! 


And orient beams 
O’er ocean streams, 
And the beacon fires are dead. 


Farewell, farewell, 
The sea-nymphs' shell 
O’er rock and wave is sounding; 
But on thine ear 
A voice of fear, 
Mirth’s wildest revel drowning! 


Mid festal glee 
Wil) whisper thee, 

Of her thy guile betrayed ; 
While day and night 


5 Shall haunt thy sight, 


The ghost of the Murdered Maid!” 
Liverpoot. G. 
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CRITIQUE 
ON THE ** NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO LOCH 
LOMOND.” 
—>- 

We have to inform the writer of the following critique, 
that, previously to the reception of his letter, we had made 
up our minds not to proceed with the narrative to Loch 
Lomond, which is the subject of his animadversions. In 
declining the remainder of the tour, we are influenced by 
two reasons. In the first place, we find to our surprise 
that the publication gives offence in some quarter. We 
confess also, that, when we came to peruse the first por- 
tion of the work in the type, we regretted that we had 
pledged ourselves to its appearance ; nor could we con- 
ceive how it could ever have ** passed muster” at the first 
perusal. Our readers may recollect that we prefaced the 
first portion of it by saying that it was written in a very slo- 
venly way, and that the author had not made the most of 
his very ample materials. A second perusal, however, still 
lowered the piece in our estimation ; and we have now only 
to regret that we gave a place to-so puerile and common- 
place a detail, the writer of which seems to have possessed 
the gift of seizing upon the most trifling objects, and the 
defect of overlooking every thing grand and picturesque. 
His common-places perpetually remind us of the speci- 
men given by Swift, in his dissertation on the bathos. 

** Beasts, tame and ssvage, to the river's brink 
Came from the fields and wild abodes to drink.” 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


TO THE KDITOR. 
Sin,—Notwithstanding your precautionary proem to 
the narrative of ** The Traveller,” upon his excursion 
from Glasgow to Loch Lomond, I set myself down with 
some anticipation of enjoyment from the perusal ; but, 
alas! how wofully was I disappointed! Instead of a 
glowing description of the striking scenery and renowned 
localities with which this part of Scotland abounds, I 
found a meagre narrative about a boat, with its pop-guns 
and fishing-tackle—a lazy pilot, and miserable refresh- 
ment of ** loaf bread,” (why not oaten-cakes?) washed down 
with ** grog,” (whiskey toddy would have been better,) 
and a cold room, without fire, after sun-set ; and all these, 
and almost only these, from a tour a-down a valley, as I 
have observed, fertile with objects on which the memory 
and the eyes could luxuriate for a long summer’s day. 
Your * impression, that the author is a very young 
man,” does not at all strike me. The journey was entered 
upon (8d June, 1800) nearly five-and-twenty years ago; 
and, if our ‘* traveller’’ could, at that period, note down 
his observations (alas! for observation) not in ** good set 





I do not intend closely to follow up our tourist in all his 
freaks and fulminating maneuvres, but simply to glide 
along after him, at a safe and respectful distance, in the 
manner best suited to my taste and leisure; and, from 
memory, to point out some of the obvious omissions of his 
journal. I shall join him, if you please, where the Clyde 
forms that beautiful sweep round Glasgow-green, and, 
without pointing out the excellencies of this delightful 
park, with its avenues and monument,* just drop over the 
ruins of Dr. P—’s bridge;+ the city of Glasgow tower- 
ing in polished freestone on the one hand, and the burgh 
of Gorbals fumigating in all its antiquity and filth on 
the other. Hutcheson’s-town had not, at the period of 
which we treat, yet reared her hundred of tall chimneys 
over nearly as many steam-engines;} nor had the very 
fine town of Lauriston extended its charming terrace along 
the south bank of the river, to call forth the admiration 


' of the stranger ; but, in those days, the Old-bridge stretched 


its narrow parapets and planted its massive buttments 
upon the Clyde, and deserved at least a passing remark. 
This bridge has, in our day, become classical from the 
circumnstance of its being recorded as the spot where Francis 
Osbaldistone unexpectedly met the freebooter Roy, as it 
is detailed in the Waverley Novels. The Bromielaw- 
bridge,§ under which our traveller moored for the night, 
has been often admired for the elegance of its architecture. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 

It was four o'clock, reader, on a fine summer morning, 

when 

“ With sails unfurl’d, 

And swivell’d prow, 

To storm the world, 

Or—kill a ‘ crow,’” 
our formidable traveller ‘* glided away” down the sunny 
stream of Clyde, and keeping a good ** look out,” as he 
expresses it, saw not any thing remarkable, save ‘* one soli- 
tary crow,” || in search of her breakfast, which D. A. (cruel 
D. A., I had almost added an M to it) shot. And now, 
reader, shall I appeal to your sympathy in this dire emer- 
gency, and shall that sympathy be exercised in favour of 
the poor hungry crow, defunct, or on her forlorn mur- 
derers, who betake themselves, instanter, to waddle on 
shore to pick up this inestimable prize, and, * not long 
after this, we got a-ground ?” 

Most unfortunate, certainly, Mr. Traveller; but, in 
keeping your good ‘* look out,” (surely not always for 
crows,) where was the little village of Govan, so famous 
in those days for its salmon and Glenlevit whiskey ? where 
was the ancient burgh of Renfrew, noted for its ** buns 
an’ yill ?” and where the distant spires of Paisley 74% 





* Nelson's pillar, of course, was not erected at the time 
of which we write. This monument stood for many years 
unengraved, and one dreadful afternoon it was struck with 
lightning, and cleft from the top to the base. Some one 
remarked, that it was now engraved by “the finger of God;” 
and a few stanzas of considerable merit were, composed on 
the occasion. F 

t I never knew it was called by that name. On the same 
site a wooden foot-walk bridge is thrown over, which has 
been admired for its one well-formed areh. 

+ I observe in a statistical account, by Mr. Cleland, of Glas- 
gow, in the Glasgow Herald of last week, that there are at 
present 166 working steam-engines in that town and its 
suburbs. . 

§ I have seen this bridge planted with cannon, for the pur- 
pose of defending the city; it was on one awful night, “ big 
with fate,” in 1819 20, when radicalism broke forth on the 
moors, near Paisley, and rose in all its horrors, like a night- 
mare upon the terror-struck imaginations of the “ gentle- 
men weavers” (i. e. quaondam operatives) of Glasgow. 

1 Some one breathes in my ear, Oh, oh! 

q Cruikston Castle and Camp-hill, both celebrated in his- 





terms,” but in such terms as they do appear, he must ; 


tory, are situated at no great distance from the river, and de- 
served the notice of a “ traveller.” 
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would have been discharged from these two lines of sewer, 


‘entrance of ships into the basin. 
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MR. RENNIE'S REPORT 
ON THR 
SEWERS OR SOUGHS OP LIVERPOOL. 








4 ——_— 
[Concluded from our last.) 


Fourthly, I propose that a new sewer shall be made 
alon Steand-etreer and as the Old Dock is intended to be 
filled up, this sewer should be continued to the sewer along 
the east quay of Salthouse Dock, and in like manner 
another.sewer may be made from the end of that in Traf- 
ford-lane, so that not only such water and soil as will pass 
off by the Whitechapel sewer, but also all that hes in the 
district between this sewer and Dale-street on the north, 
and Strand-street on the west, will issue by this new 
opening, and thereby George’s Dock Basin will be relieved 
from the soil that now enters it. : 

Fifthly, I propose a new sewer to commence in Upper 
Islington, and to continue down this street to the 
end of Commutation-row, and thence to pass by Lime- 
street to Ranelagh-place, and down Ranelagh-street to 
Hanover-street, and along this street to the lower end of 
Gradwell-street, and up that street to Pothouse-lane, and 
along this lane and Campbell-street to Cleveland-square, 
and by St. Thomas's Church into Liver-street, and down 
this street into Mersey-street, and along that street and 
Huret-strect to Garden-street, and down Garden-street 
and across Wapping, and thence by.a new sewer to the 
Mersey, north of the New Tobacco Warchouse, where 
it will discharge into the Mersey in the line of the current, 
clear of all the docks and basins. A branch may be ex- 
tended up Brownlow-hill or Mount-pleasant, so as to take 
all the sewage of that district. o 

1 propose another sewer to commence at the head of: 
Hood-street, and to run along Marble-street and Tarleton- 
street into Church-street, and along Church-lane and Ma.. 
nesty-lane to the lower end of Duke-street, and along a 
lane into Argyle-street, where it may join the former 
sewer near Cleveland-square; these two main sewers will, 
therefore, take the principal part of the sewage south of 
Whitechapel sewer, and thereby relieve it from the dis- 
eharge of that very large district. 

Sixthly, I propose a new sewer to commence at Par- 
liament-street, and to run along St. James's. street to the 
head of Tabley-street, and down this street to Garden. 
street, and along apart of that street until it joins the sewer 
described in article fifth. 

I propose also that a branch shall be made to the sewer 
commencing at the old sewer in Leece-street, and to run 
down Berry-street and Great George-strect, so as to join 
the last mentioned sewer in St. James’s-street; thus the 
drainage of all the highest part of the town will be con- 
ducted to one outfall, and as the fall of these sewers will be 

retty regular, there will be-no fear of the water and soil 
Roe one overridding or causing a stagnation in the other, 
which would not have been the case had they terminated 
in the same outfall as the’Whitechapel and Strand-street 
sewers will; for had they done so, little or no water and soil 


until the whole had been discharged from the higher lines. 

The houses and streets west of St. j.1mes’s-street cannot 
éonveniently be sewed by the lines I have described; and, 
therefore, they may discharge thcir water into the sough 
or tunnl in Wapping: ‘this should, therefore, continue 
for the use of these streets, as well as the quays and such 
other new streets as may be made to the westward; and 
the water from this may be discharged, by means of a cast- 
iron pipe passing under the basin intended to be made 
south of the Queen's Dock; but the mouth of the pipe 
should be laid through the river wall, as distant from the 
entrance as conveniently can be done, in order that the 
mud and soil brought down by it may not obstruct the 


The sewer which now runs along Tithebarn-street and 
Chapel-street into George’s Dock Basin, I propose shall re- 
main as it is, except what repairs may be required, and a 
new sewer should be made parallel to the Prince’s Dock, 
slong Bath-street and the New Quay, to issue by the same 
opening as the above sewer does. I have no doubt that 
there are objections to these sewers discharging into the 
head of George’s Dock Basin, as I have before 3 
and, therefoic, to remove these objections, an- iron pipe 
should be laid under the basin, to discharge the water and 


| Having, in the foregoing report, described the general , 


| lines of main sewers W have proposed, it will appear, 
on considering the whole plan, that the principal object I 
have held in view through the whole, it is to catch and in- 
terrupt the water and soil of the town, when it can be done 
at such levels as to render the discharge practicable at all 
times of tide, so that no inconvenience should be felt b 

the inhabitants at any time; and this, I trust, I have ef- 
fected in all places, except in Paradise-street and White- 
chapel, in Cooper’s-row and on the site of the ld Dock, 
and in Strand-street and Bath-street, and in Wapping: 
these, however, lie so low, that I am not aware of any 
plan by which the sew of these streets*can be effected 





at high water. But as the streets and houses which will 


That the power of the Dock Trustees to appoint coram{s 
tees of their own body, or to appoint officers, shall cease. 
| That there shall be eighteen Directors, to be called “ The 
, Board of Direction of the Liverpool Dock Estate,” and seven 
| to constitute a board; this board to have the powers and au 
thorities which the present Trustees have, except the powers 
contained in the following proviso, and except the appoint. 
ment of nine Directors, as after mentioned. 

The proceedings of the Board to be at all times open to the 
members of the Council, and to be laid before the Trustees 
every Council-day. 

Proviso, That the Trustees in Council assembled, or two- 
thirds of them, shall have power to revoke and make vold ali 
orders and resolutions, and all appointments of officers, and 
other proceedings of the Board of Directors, at the next or 





have to drain throvgh them are but of small extent, if the | 
sewers themselves are made sufficiently capacious, they | 
will act as reservoirs to contain the water and soil, when | 
the tide is too high to admit of a discharge, and when the | 


second Council-day afterward, of which notice shall forth- 
with be given by the Town-clerk to the Board, and of the 
cause thereof; but all acts, in the mean time, done under, 


tide falls the discharge will be so rapid as soon to empty 
them. 

The main lines of sewers I have described, although 
from the capacity I mean to propose will be sufficient to 
discharge all the water and soil from thee town of Liver. 
pool, can only be considered as principal sewers ; for, 
unless subsidiary or branch sewers are made in the prin- 
cipal streets which cross them, to convey the water and 
soil into these main sewers, the sewage of the town cannot 
be rendered complete. The situation of these branches 
are so evident, on inspecting the pian» that it becomes 
unnecessary to enter into a detail of them. The first 
great object is to execute the main line of sewers, which 
I apprehend cannot be done but by an act of Parliament, 
constituting proper commissioners with powers to raise 
the requisite funds to carry them into execution, as also 
to authorise the commissioners to make branch or rub- 
sidiary sewers in such of the present streets as they may 
deem seer for the complete sewage of the town. 
Their powers should also extend to such new streets as 
may, from time to time, be laid out and built upon, and, 
as is usual in London and other towns, with authority 
to levy a limited rate upon the property in the town, to 
defray the expense of making the principal or general 
common sewers, and with power to charge a rate upon 
all houses, premises, or land, whence drains or com- 
munications with the said general common sewers may 
be made, without which I apprehend it will not be prac. 
ticable to carry this or any other plan effectually into 
execution. 

I have not stated the size I recommend the different main 
sewers to be made in the body of this report, because it 
would have extended it to too great a length ; but I have 
subjoined a table by way of appendix, where the size ! 
recommend the new sewers to be made is laiddown. I 
have made no general estimate of the probable expense, 
as so much depends on the nature of the soil in which 
these sewers are to be constructed, as alsu the width of 
the streets, the manner in which the houses are founded, 
the depth of these foundations, &c. &c.; so that unless 
an experimental examination of each street were to be 
made no estimate can be calculated with certainty ; but 
as I have given the dimensions of the proposed main 
sewers this can be done at Liverpool. 


JOHN RENNIE. 
London, March 26, 1816. 


SIZES PROPOSED FOR SEWERS, 
Catchwater sewer at Crab- 


Cree-lANE © -eceeeeereeeeee 2 feet wide at top, by 5 feet high. 
Ditto at Homer-street...... 44 byS , 
Dittoat Leeds and Liverpool 

Canal «.---cceeeesecees ++ -B iy, byé ,, 


Tunnel through Union Mill- 
lane to remain of the siz 


it now is, viz...--... 4 » wide, and 6 ,, high. 
Sewer in Dale-street........2  ,, ” 
Whitechapel sewer to be ..2 ,, 8 wide Up. end 5 ,, high. 

Ditto, at lowerend....4 ,, by 5 ,, 
Strand-street ----- fe eeeeeas 3 by5 ,, 
GAUGE ssi ces ccd iecectveces Ss , by 5 », 
Hanover-street, top--3 ,,6 in. wide, by5 ,, 

tto, tom..4 ,, by5 ,, 

St. James’s-street top..2 ,, 6 in. by5 » 

Ditto, bottom..3 ,, byS ,, 
From the junction of th . 

sewers tothe Mersey....6 ,, wide, byé ,, high. 
Wapping connal nn -s-+:3 aw by5 ,, 
Bath-streetand NewQuay. 5 ,, N by5 » 
Outlet to take Chapel-street : 

and Bath-street::..:.....4 ,, wide, ‘by & ,, high. 

EEE Ts 


Th following oom the * heads of th < proposed 
e ing are $f e 

by the Commercial Delegates to be introduced into the 
intended Dock Bill :” 





evil on the outside of the river; by which these objections 
will be removed, f ; 


and by virtue of, the proceedings of the Board, to be valid. 

That the Trustees in Council assembled shall, on or before 
the usual Council-day in June next, appoint nine of the Di- 
rectors, and, in case of a subsequent vacancy, the Trustees tu 

ppointa C Cc il to fill up the same. 

That nine of the Directors shall be merchants or others 
who shall have carried on business in Liverpool five years or 
upwards, and shall have paid Dock-rates on their own indivi- 
dual account, or as agents for some persons living more thaa 
eight miles from Liverpool, to the amount of £50, or shall be 

partners in some house which shall have so paid rates to the 
' amount of £100, or upwards, within the year previous to eleo- 
tion. The qualification of electors to be, the payment of 
dock-rates in manner aforesaid, tothe amount of £5. The 
Directors to be appointed by the Rate-payers, not to be mem- 
bers of the Common Council; and if any one becomes a mem: 
ber, he shall cease to be a Director. Vacancies to be filled up 
by the Rate-payers. 

The meeting for the cholce of nine Directors, to be held on 
the last Monday in May next after passing the act, at the 
Town-hall, of which notice to be given, 

That at every meeting of the Rate-payers for the choice of 
Directors, the Chairman to receive the votes and declare the 
persons elected; but if a ballot be demanded by five.Rate- 
| payers, the Chairman to appoint a day for the purpose, and 
H the votes to be given in writing between eleven and four of 
| the appointed day, when the voting shall cease, and the num- 
| bers be declared; in case of equality of votes, the Chairman 
to have the casting vote; the Chairman to be at liberty to ap- 
point two persons to assist him in taking the votes, and as 
scrutiners; and the Treasurer, Secretary, and Solicitor to be 
in attendance, if required by the Chairman. 

The Directors to meet on the 25th of June next, and after- 
wards as they shall appoint; and also at such times as the 
Chairman or Deputy-Chairman shall think requisite, either 
| of whom is to call a special Board when necessary, issuing a 

summons expressing the object of the meeting. 

At their first meeting a Chairman and Deputy-Chairman to 
be appointed, to remain in office two years, the Chairman to 
be chosen out of the Directors members of the Council, and 
the Deputy out of those elected by the Rate-payers; and for 
| the next two years rice versa, and so afterwards alternately 
, every two years; and a vacancy to be supplied from the mem- 
bers from whom the person occasioning the vacancy was 
chosen. 

In the absence of the Chairman, the Deputy to act: and of 
both, the Directors present to choosea Chairman for the day; 
and the Chairman, when the numbers are equal, to have two 
votes. 

At the end of two years, three of each description of D!. 
rectors to go out of office; and at the end of tour years, three 
others of those originally appointed, to be determined tn each 
case by ballot; and at the end of the sixth year, and in every 
succeeding second year, three of each deseription who shall 
have served six years shall go out of office; and every retiring 
Director shali not be again eligible in the year in which he po 
retires. 

Provided, that every Director, and every Chairman, er 
Deputy-Chairman, shall continue to act, unti) a suceessor be 
appointed. 

















The Arts of Life.—It is the study of the arts, romoting 
social comfort, which has raised Great Britain to her envied 
pinnacle. Compare our domestic establishments with those 
of any other people! As the — time, books are the uni. 
versal regenerators; and, in this respect, no lan, ean 

roduce such a volume as Mackenzie's Universal Receipt. 

ook. In not less than five thousand articles itd all 
those means by which science is rendered su t to 
good housewifery on every subject on which domestic 
management is interested. Can it then be wondered, that, 
with such a volume at every fire-side, the economy of a 
British household is the object of so much ation 





shall cease. 


That the powers vested in the present Dock Committee 


and that ls . 
ingy all the art of life teach high pene peniecton?” 
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NEW SONG —Sust published, a favourite new Sona, 
éntitled—"“ YOU ASK ME TO WAKE THE SOF 


STRAIN,” the Music by Miks Foote, of the peer rorel, 
rey Price 1s. Gd. Published by T. Clerc Sm 

74 the Public Library, No. 36, St. Jumes's-street, corner of 
Hime & son, ‘aud Thomson, Liverpool and by G. Bentham 
0} AVe! ae 

and Co. Bookseller, Manchester. dia < 


TO ILLUSTRATORS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 4c. AND 
To Sa aS iD, THB. FINE ARTS. 
R. THOMAS DODD, of Manchester, Author of 
the Connotssxun’s Reeertorium, or a Universal His- 
torieal Revord of Artists and of their Works, respectfully 
amnounces, that having recently visited Londdn, where he 
has made a considerable increase to his stock of Engraved 
Portrajts, British and Foreign, Historical Subjects, and fine 
examples of calcographic art, applicable to the illustration 
of History, Biography, and the Fine Arts, and exclusively 
many capital productions by Raphael Mo: ghen, Woollett, &c.; 
aA eglost Collection of fine Prints from the paintings of Rubens 
and Vandyke, and other artists of elevated rank; an exten- 
sive Cullection of the works of Bartolozzi; numerous free 
Sketches and Drawings by old Masters, und a variety of 
Vignettes of superior execution, ang miscellaneous subjects 
to fill scrap-books, &c. which are now exposed for sale by 
Private Contract, ina Room at Mr. PInNiNGToON's, corner of 
— Williamson-square, and during the ensuing 
week. 

Subscribers to the ConnorssRun’s REPRERTORIUM Are respect- 
fully informed that the Second Part of the work is in the 
press, and will shortly be ready for delivery. 

Part 1. price 7s. 6d. and Ditto, impressed on large paper 
on one side of the leaf only, price 15s. may be had of the 
Author at the Room. 


SALR OF THE GRAND EGYPTIAN MALF ASS SULTAN, 
AND THE YOUNG ARABIAN STALLION PACHA OF 


HOYPT. 
BY WINSTANLEY § SON, 
On Monday, the 18th instant, at One o'clock, at Mr. Swiney’s 
Stables, Red Lion, Mersey-street, 

rue Grand Egyptian MALE ASS SULTAN, not 

yet Taree Years old, and stands nearly Fifteen Hands 
high, and when at his growth he will, no doubt, reach be- 
tween Fifteen and Sixteen hands in height; he is of a most 
beautiful dark Brown Colour, and exceeds in symmetry, 
strength, and action, any descr tion that can be given, being 
quite of a different Breed to the Ass of this country. He 
was imported into Liverpool by the present owner in Sep- 
teinber Jast. 

At the same time ard place will be Sold, the beautiful 
Arabian Colt PACHA OF EGYPT, of a Brown Colour, Two 
Veara Old, and was imported into Liverpool in the Ship 
Leander, about six weeks ago, with proper certificates of his 
being of full und real Arabian Breed. He is uncommonly 
fleet, and of unparalicled symmetry. 

They may he seen, and further particulars known, on ap- 
plication to Mr. Swiney, Red Lion, Mersey-street, Liverpool, 
an! al) letters (post paid) will be duly answered. 

N.B. If their expected value is not obtained at the in- 
tended sale, PACHA of EGYPT will serve next Season, 
and SULTAN will serve this Season, at Five Guineas a 
Mare, and as the number of Mares will be limited, the 
first Season, those gentlemen who wish to introduce na 
superior Breed of Mul+s into this country, will please make 
early application, as above, as their names will be registered 
in the order of their application. 

QUPERIOR TRAVELLING, at very RepuceD 
} > Fares, from the Royal Mail Coach Office, SARACEN'S 


HEAD INN, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
HOLYHEAD ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 








vlogk. 

LONDON ROVAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 
fore Eight o'clock. ] 

BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past Nine o'clock, 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Fight o'clock, 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn- 
ing at Ten o'clock. 

LONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 
One o'clock, 

LONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
o'clock, through Birmingham and Oxfo 

LONDON ROYAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 


‘clack, 
- NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesday, 
‘Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven o'clock, 


BLRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
Mornin at Six o'clock. 

BIRMINGHAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, at Seven 
o'clock. 

BATH and CHELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 


t t Six o'clock. 
PORISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 


FALMOUTH and YARMOUTH Coaches, Morning and Even- 


iuy. 
MANCHESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelve o'clock. 
COACHES to and from MANCHESTER fourteen times 


every Day. 

"CHESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Fight, and every Afternoon at Three o'clock; from thence 
to al! Parts of N ales. 

SARLISLE ‘Telegraph Coach, every Morning, at 8 quarter 
lore Seven o'clock, 
NORTH BRITON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW, every Afternoon at half-past Four tr 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH 


el Afwrnoon at hal: ‘One o'clock. 
Seach (four insite jurued by Be BRETHBATON and Co. 


7 tetied N jer saa k, entitied 
0. w moritiily work, 1 
4 AURIST, ‘or Medical Guide for the Dear, 
‘Observations on and other remédies 


in this country, or 
translations of f works.— 
eon Aurist to her late jesty 


several Works on the above 
Anatomy and Physiology of the 


&. . 

blished by T. Clerc Smith, at the Public Library, No. 36, 
St. J ‘eet, corner of Jermyn-street; and sold by 
Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Grapel, and E. Willan, Liver- 
pool; and by G. Bentham and Co. Manchester. 


QUPERIOR TRAVELLING from the Roya Mat. 
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for Diaseere hy 
on Con‘ 

dived by Ww WilGHT, 
Queen otte,. Author 
sul Lecturer on the 





COACH OFFICES, CROWN INN, Redcross-street, and 
HITE HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, wy the following 


Coaches : 

CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at half-past Six, 
through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and Penrith, to the 
Bush and Coffee House Inns, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the fol- 
lowing morning, and proceeds thence to Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and nbn. 

WHIT: VEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoon at Six, 
a a Kendal, Penrith, Keswick, Cockermouth, and 
Workington; arrives at the King’s Arms Inn, Whitehaven, 
by Three the following afternoon. r 
PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL MAIL, every morn- 


ing at a owe before Eight. 
RTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, every evening at a 
quarter before Seven, through Carlisle, Dumfries, Calling- 
work, Gatehouse, Newton-Douglas, Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arms Inn, Portpatrick. 

ROVAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 






















Eleven. 
Miles. |Time alld. Should arr. 
Warrington. ..-..sscsssoreseeeees| 18 Qh. 10m) 1h. 10m. 
Knutsford «-+--ssccccewveccesees| 12 1 25 35 
Allowed for Dingter, ------- 30 
Congleton ......-.-> 14 |1 45 4 
Talkothe Hill -- 73 |0 655 5 45 
Newcastle -- 5 {0 40 6 25 
Stone ..-...+-..- 9 1 10 7 35 
wore Brid, eee 12 1 30 9 & 
Allowed for Suppe —_—- 
Lichfield ..--.-++++-++ 10 |1 #10 10 45 
Tamworth 7 0 55 11 40 
Atherstone ---- tee 1 5 12 45 
Coventry «e+ ee ee ceeeceesccecreees 1¢ |1 50 2 35 
Dunchurch..----- covccoeteee | 118] 1 20 3 55 
Daventry ----+--+-- eececceccee] 8 1 0 4 55 
Stoney Stratford .-.---+--++-+-»-| 20 | 2 7 25 
Allowed for Breakfast. -- —20 
28 1/3 35 11 20 
deeb 11 1 20 12 40 
London...... ba alaee A dacoekakene 17 |2 10 3 0 











TO ARRIVK IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Public are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard are the 
eomplement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at —_. 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and London, and at no other 
place.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers are requested to withhold their usual perquisites. 

GLASGOW.—The New Times, Coach, four inside, 
every morning at a quarter before Five, through Preston, 
Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dum‘ries, Sanguhar, 
Cumnock, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswell, and Mairnskirk, 
arrives nt the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Lord Exmouth, ele- 
gant Post Coach, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkby- om Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, tuo 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. 

EDINBURGH.—The North. Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at Six. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, through Preston, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
mouth, and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 


haven. 
seen sy. Light Post Coach, every forenoonat a quarter 
fore Eleven. 

SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
SELTOR>. ee DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a day. : 

BLACKBURN.—The North Star and Courler, Light Post 
Coaches, every morning at Fight, and afternoon at Three. 

LANCASTER.—The_ Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
stang, to the King’s Arms and Royal Oak Inns, Lancaster, 
in seven hours. 

SHREWSBURY and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 


ing at Eight. 
SANCH ESTER Poat Conelien daily, in four hours, to the 


Star Inn, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Pportormned by FRANCIS -BRETHERTON and Co. 


®,* Will not be accountable for Money, Watches, Plate; 
ls, Writings, Goode, or any other kind of Pack or 
Jewels ritings, ims g Tr) 





reese a pe or ed, unless in: 
paid t the time of delivery. 
All Gone, — i and wore mopeteimed 4 i” 
very, } ¢ - 
OOO a ae er eS naes ead'eeld So poy ‘he 
+ gid charges thereon. 


GAFE, Cheap, and Fast Travelling to all i parts of Engs 
land, Scotland, and Wales, from pe LDEN 
INN, DALesTns ut, Liverpool, by the following Mails ahd 
oaches: . 
LEEDS and YORK ROYAL MAIL every evening ata quar- 
ter before Four, by way of Wigan, Bolton, and Leeds, to 


Work, in fifteen hour: 


Be . 

LEEDS and YORK ROYAL NEPTUNE every morning at 
half-past Six, by way of St. Helen’s, Newton, Chowbent, and 
a to Leeds, in twelve hours, and thenceto York, Whit- 


y e ; , 
SELBY and HULL ROYAL MAIL every evening at a 
quarter before Four, by way of Leeds and Selby, in time for 


the Steam-packets to Grimsby and Hull, by Two the follow-' 


ing day. 
SELBY and HULL DAY COACH every morning at :half- 
Foewe Six, by way of Leeds, and thence to Selby, where the 
kets wait its arrival. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL MAIL every day at a quarter-past. 
‘Be. 


One, by way of Warrington in four hour 

MANCHESTER COACHES nine times every day, viz. at a 
quarter before Five, Seven, a quarter before Eight, a he 
before Ten, Eleven, One, a quarter-past One, half-past Three, 
and haif-past Four oor insides only) in four hours. 

LONDON ROYAL CHAMPION every at Eleven, by 
way of Warrington, Knutsford, Congleton, Newcastle, Stone, 
Wolesley-bridge, Litchfield, Tamworth, pa wg? Obey sb reg 
and Redburn, to the Swan with Two Necks, lane, by 
Five the following eveniug.—No change of Coaches on the road. 

LONDON EXPRESS every afternoon at half- Two, by 
way of Newcastle, Litchfield, Birmingham, Warwick, and 
ae ps any to the Saracen’s Head Inn, Snow-hill,in twenty. 
ei OUrs. 4 

ONDON SOVEREIGN every morning at half-past Five, 
oy way of Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Leicester, and 

orthampton, to the Three Cups, Aldersgate-street, and 
Golden Cross, Chairing-cross, in twenty-six hours. 

DUMFRIES and GLASGOW ROBERT BURNS e morn- 
ing at half-past Four, by way of Preston, Lancaster, Burton, 
Kendal, Penrith, Gretna Green, Annan, Dumfries, to Glas- 
gow, in thirty hours. 

%*% The merits ofthe ROBERT BURNS Coach are too 
well known to need anycomment. The support the Pro- 
prietors have received since its commencement, having far 
surpassed their most sanguine ex tions, they are deter- 
mined neither pains nor expense shall be spared to continue 
it in the same style of excellence. Being the first Coach es- 
tablished to Dumfries and Glasgow, the Public, no doubt, 
will duly appreciate its worth. It passes the beautiful and 
picturesque hills and vale of Dalvene; and for near 50 miles 
along the river Clyde, the scenery of which, comprehendin, 

ts windings and falls, is unequalled in any t of Scotland. 
The Robert Burns is in inmediate connection with Coaches 
to Paisley, Greenock, and Stirling. 

ARLISLE The NEW TIMES Day Coach, every mornin 
at half-past Four, by way of Lancaster, and Penrith, in fif- 
teen hours. 

EDINBURGH SIR WALTER SCOTT Post Coach, every 
morning at Five, by way of Carlisle, Longtown, Langholm, 
Hawick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull and Star Hotels, Edin- 
burgh, in thirty hours, w here it meets Coaches to every part 
of Scotland, by which Passengers, having travelled by this 
Coach, have the preference o proceeding. 

BIRMINGHAM and OXFORD COURIER Post Coach, every 
afternoon at half-past Two precisely, driven by three Coach- 
men, and carrying four insides a 

WORCESTER, BRISTOL, and BATH DAY COACHevery 
morning at half-past Five, also at half-past Two every after ° 


noon. 
BIRMINGHAM ROCKET Day Coach, every morning at 
half-past Five, by way of Warrington, Knutsford, Holme’s 
Chapel, Newcastle, Stafford, and Wolverhampton, to the 
Hen and Chickens and Swan Hotels, in thirteen hours. 
SHEFFIELD DAY COACH the WELLINGTON, every 
morning at a quarter before Five, by way of ington, 
Manchester, Chapel-in-le-Frith, Disley, &c. tothe Tontine, 
Sheffield, in eighteen hours. . 
ROTHERHAM and DONCASTER POST COACHES every 
remy A at half-past Six, and every evening at a quarter be- 
‘ore Four. 
HARROWGATE and RIPON, GAINSBOROUGH and NEW 
ARK TALLY-HO every afternoon at a quarter before Four. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL TELEGRAPH every 
morning at Five, by way of Darlington and Durham, where 
it meets Coaches to Shields and Sunderland, and arrives at 
the Turf Hotel the following evening at Six. 
SWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LORD, EXMOUTH every after- 
noon at Three, by way of Lancaster, Kirby Lonsdale, Kirb 
Stephen, Barnard Castle, and Durham, to the Turf Hotel, 
by nine the fporing croninr 
STOCKPORT SOVEREIGN every afternoon at half-past 
Three, by way of Manchester, to Stockport, in five hours. . 
BOLTON and ROCHDALE ROYAL MAIL uk evening 
ata quarter before Four, and morning at half-past Stx. 
HALIFAX and BRADFORD DAY COACH every morning 
at Six, and every evening at a quarter before Four, 
BLACKBURN UMPIRE every morning at half-past Four. 
BLACKBURN ROYAL MAIL every evening at a quarter 
before Four, by way of Wigan, &c. in five hours and a half. 
ST. HELEN’S and WIGAN MEMBER OF WIGAN ever: 
evening at Four, carrying four insides only, and the MAIL 
ata on before Four. , 
DERBY and NOTTINGHAM CHAMPION every evening 


at a quarter-past Four. 
CAMBRIDGE DAY COACH every morning at half-past 
Five, by way of Lane End, Burton-upon-Trent, Ashby-de-la- 


ouch, Leicester, &c. 
UDDERSFIELD and LEEDS UMPIRE every morning at 


H 
before Eight, by way of Manchester, leworth 
Hiiddersileld, ang wsbury, to Leeds, in twelve hours. ¢ 
s RY HIG R every morning at a quarter 
deforé Bight, away Wrexham, Overton,and 
rd POST COACH every 1B at Eight, in tw 
e . C) 
bi , by way of Birkenhead. 





Performed by P. BRETHERTON and Ce. 
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wight ?” where 
«« They lighted a taper at the dead of night 
And chaunted their holiest hymn; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp with affright, 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim! 
And the lady of Elderslie wept for her lord, 
When a death-watch beat in her lonely room; 
When her curtain had shook of its ownsmccord, 
And the raven had flapp’d at her window-board, 
To tell of her warrior’s doom!” 
Where was the romantic scenery which first opens on the 
eye near Kilpatric, and enchants the passenger, as he pro- 
ceeds, with its increasing magnificence and sublimity, until 
his prow rides on the surges of St. George’s Channel ? 

From a small elevation near Kilpatric, we have one of 
the finest views imaginable. The Clyde, with its ship- 
ping, bays, villas, and headlands, Dunglass’s hoary ruins, 
and Dumbarton Castle presging forwards its mighty ridge, 
as it were into the centre of the river, and fronting to the 
sun ;— 

na There, watching high, the least alarms, 
Thy rough rude fortress gleams afar, 
Like some bold veteran gray in arms, 
And marked with many a seamy scar. 
The ponderous wall, the massy bar, 
Grim-rising o’er the rugged rock, 
Have oft withstood assailing war, 
And oft repell’d the invader’s shock.” 

The village of Kilpatric is famous for the belief which 
its inhabitants entertain of its being the birthplace of 
Saint Patrick: to this, however, Paddy will not subscribe. 
Under this village the canal, which forms the junction of 
the Forth and Clyde, enters; and. now the river widens 
rapidly into a fine expanse. As we sail along, to the 
westward towers the misty peak of Benlomond, through a 
breach of the mountains, of about one half mile, where 
the banks of the river form a plane level between the pro- 
montory of Dumbeck and the rock of Dunbarton Castle. 
In the foreground smokes the extensive glass-works of 
Dixon and Co. over the quiet village of Dunbarton, now 
almost without its “drum.” ‘* Dumbarton’s drums beat” 
no longer ** bonny ;” the beat that we hear, and its ac- 
compahying melody, proceed from an arena, typifying a 
little Tartarus. 

The promontory of Dumbuck, which frowns down even 
on the stately castle, terminates that grand range of moun- 
tains which take their rise on the German Ocean, near 


dred miles athwart the island, and are well known as the 
Grampian mountains, ** where Norval fed his father’s 
flock.” Considerably down the river, on the south bank, 
under a lofty hill, you have an indistinct view of Greenock, 
with her masts and spires, and ** many boated bay,”’ near 
which Port Glasgow, emulating the elder port, looks 
proudly down, with her blue painted® bells, upon the 
brilliant sheet of water mantling beneath. Newwark's 
lonely tower (‘tis not in my recollection, if it be the 
Newwark of Sir Walter Scott) raises its humble battle- 
ments hard by the latter port, but the eye at this distance} 
can scarcely distinguish it. 

Our traveller now discharges a whole round of pop- 
guns, ‘* double loaded,” at Dumbarton Castle, and mis- 
takes the hoisting of the flag to announce high water, for 
areturning signal. He is perfectly astonished why the 
garrison does not return his ** fire,” but upon reflection, 
feels ‘* higher honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance,”” when he discovers their flag hung out as a symbol 
of * friendship.” 

He does not waste one line upon a description of the 
castle, nor does he appear to have made the smallest in- 
quiry if admittance could be procured ; probaby he thought 
all that could be said of this celebrated rock worthy our 
attention had already been well told: so think I, and have 
but to observe, that had he entered the guard-room by the 
gates of the arsenal, he would there have seen a double- 
edged two-handed rusty sword, which is exhibited as 
** Wallace’s sword,”’ and an enormous one it has been, for 
it is now but the remains of a huge weapon. Wallace 
must have had numerous swords, as I have seen several of 
them elsewhere. 

Proceed we now into the Leven, and, admiring the mazy 
course of this limped stream, adorned with castles, woods, 
and modern villas, pause not until we approach the village 
of Renton, where there is a pillar erected to the memory 
of Tobias Smollett. I am not aware if this pillar was 
standing twenty-five years ago; but from the marble tab- 
let placed in the pedestal being much defaced and broken, 








® Blue painted bells.—A certain magistrate of this town, to 
evince his wisdom and economy, ordered that the bells of 
Port Glasgow be painted blue, to fortify them against the tear 
and wear of ringing. The bells were painted blue; when, lo! 
the worthy magistrate discovered, that in giving his belisa 
coat, he had robbed them of their voices. This happened not 
a hundred years ago. 





Aberdeen, and runs on an angle for upwards of two hun- 








and the whole erection being in such bad order when | 
saw it in 1818, I think I may hazard the opinion that it 
was built before the year 1800. Near Renton is the birth- 
place of poor Toby ; and I should imagine few travellers 
pass up the Leven, without visiting the spot where one of 
our most pleasing novelists and sweetest poets first drew 
breath. I cannot refrain from embracing the opportunity 
of repeating the following stanzas, by Smollett, on his 
native streain : 
ODE TO LEVEN-WATER:, 





On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 

And tune the rural pipe of love, 

I envied not the happiest swain 

That ever trode th’ Arcadian plain. 

Pure stream, in whose transparent wave 

My youthful limbs I wont to lave; 

No torrents stain thy limpid source; 

No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 

That sweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

With white, round, poilish’d, pebbles spread; 

Where, lightly pois’d, the scaly brood 

In niyrids cleave thy crystal flood; 

The springing trout in speckled pride, 

The salmon, monarch of the tide; 

The ruthless pike, intent on war; 

The silver eel and mottled par. 

Devolving from thy parent lake 

A charming maze thy waters make 

By bowers of birch and groves of pine, 

And edges flower'd with elgantine. 

Still on thy banks, so gaily green, 

May num’rous herds and flocks be seen ; 

And lasses chaunting o’er the pail, 

And shepherds piping in the dale; 

And ancient faith that knows no guile, 

And industry imbrown’'d with toil; 

And hearts resolved and hands prepar’d 

The blessings they enjoy to guard. 
To conclude, for I doubt I have encroached too much 
upon your time, Mr. Editor, and for which I request your 
forgiveness, I shall only add, that, but for the circum- 
stances of frightening a Highlandman from his gabert’s 
hold, and astonishing the Dumbartonshire mountains, in 
the stillness of their summer sublimity, with his obstre- 
perous pop-guns, together with some sundry matters very 
childish and mal.apropos,—I remark, that but for these 
your traveller might otherwise have been journeying down 
the Jordan to Jericho with as much propricty of observa- 
tion as paddling in the steam-propelling Clyde.—I am, &c. 





¢ Dumbarton Castle. 


DOCTOR TIMOTHY TWIST. 
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OF A FINLANDISH PEASANT GIRL. 





FROM “ACERBI'S TRAVELS THROUGH SWEDEN, FINLAND, AND LAPLAND, TO THE NORTH CAPE, IN 1798 AND 1799, VOL. UU.” 
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r , 
The Lnvestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Juriapru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 

Politics. ] 


THU MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 





— 
[From the Manchcster Courier.} 


In order to accommodate a greater number of persons, 
the Minor Theatre was sclected instead of the room in 
which it was originally intended the lecture should be 
delivered ; and so great was the interest which prevailed 
on this occasion, that long before the appointed hour 
the house was completely filled in every part, and several, 
who were unable to obtain admittance, arrived about the 
eommencement of the lecture. 

Bensamin Heywoop, Esq. the worthy and zealous 
President of the institution, pronounced an introductory 
addresa, and was grected on his appearance in such a man- 
per, a8 abundantly testified the high sense entertained of 
his valuable services to the institution and his zeal for its 
interests. He explained the objects of the institution, and 
expatiated upon the importance of the union of Science 
with Art in the person of the practical mechanic. He 
would then no longer be the mere imitator, travelling on 
in the same beaten track which others had trodden be/ore 
him; but would apply himself to an investigation of those 
principles and laws which regulated his particular handi- 
eraft, and would thus open an abundant field for new dis- 
eoveries, and for suggesting improvements upon scientific 
principles in the practice already in use. Mr. Heywood 
held up to his suditory, as bright examples for imitation, 
and as a stimulus to exertion in the acquirement of know- 
ledge, the names of Franklin, Watt, Arkwright, and other 
practical mechanics who had immortalized their names by 
their scientific acquirements, and most of whom laboured 
under the very great and discouraging difficulties which it 
was the object of this institution to remove. Mr. Heywood 
earnestly recommended to his auditory the careful perusal 
of tbe life of the late illustrious Mr. James Watt, and 
expressed his approbation of Mr. Brougham’s interesting 
pamphlet on the education of the people. He could not, 
however, but lament a misconception into which the ho- 
nourable and Jearned gentleman had fallen, with respect to 
the mode in which it was proposed to conduct this institu. 
tion. He had supposed that none but the honorary mem- 
bers were to have any share in the management. Nosuch 
thing was contemplated ; (cheers ) but at its first establish. 
ment the institution took for its basis the plan of the Edin- 
burgh school of arts. Mr. H. then enumerated the various 
circumstances which ought to render the The Manchester 
Mechanics’ Lustitute one of the first and most flourishing 
in the kingdom, which it was his most anxious wish, proud 
as he was of this his native town, at no very distant period 
to sce it; and he had great satisfaction in informing the 
assembly, that eight of their worthy townsmen had most 
handsomely offered to lend the institution £500 each, to 
make up a sum of £4000, to be employed in the purchase 
of land, and the erection of a suitable building for the pur- 
poses of the institution (immense checring). The assem- 
biy were aware that the formation of a library had already 
cowmenced, and so soon as it could be carried into effect, 
it was intended to add a workshop and a laboratory, where 
the student, who had a thirst for knowledge, would have 
an opportunity of reducing to practice the various princi- 
ples of science he had imbibed in the library or at the lec- 
ture; and honorary rewards would be given to those who 
should distinguish themselves in any branch of Science 
or Art. Mr. Heywood then announced that the directors 
had made arrangements for the delivery of a course of 
lectures, on chymistry, by the justly celebrated Mr. R. 
Phillips, F. R.S. lecturer to the London institution ; and 
concluded, by introducing to the assembly the Rev. Andrew 
Wilson, A. M. late lecturer on mathematics and mecha- 


was hailed with marks of approbation. 
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nical philosophy, at the Edinburgh school of arts; on 
whose talents and zeal in this cause he pronounced a warm 
eulogium. Mr. Heywood was frequently interrupted in 
the course of his address, by the chcers of the assembly : 
and at its conclusion, a burst of applause followed, which 
did not subside for some moments. 

Mr. WiLson then came forward, and his appearance 
He informed the 
assembly that the first part of the course would treat of 
the properties of material bodies, and the object of me- 
chanical philosophy was to investigate the laws upen which 
the various phenomena of matter depended. Mr... W. 
then proceeded to state the three several forms under which 
matter is found to exist, namely, the solid, the liquid, and 
the fluid or aeriform ; and to explain its various propertics 
of extension, form, divisibility, impenetrability, com- 
pressibility, porosity, &c. &c. most of which he illustrated 
by a serics of familiar experiments. Mr. Wilson adopts 
the theory of M. Boscovish, Dr. Priestley, and others, who 
assert the impenetrability of matter, and that it consists 
only of physical points enducd with powers of attraction 
and repulsion. Provided, therefore, a body move with a 
sufficient velocity, or have a degree of momcntum sufficient 
to overcome the power of repulsion it may meet with, it 
will find no difficulty in making its way through any other 
body whatever, without any respect to the relative hard- 
ness or softness of the two. This, Mr. Wilson illustrated 
by firing a waxen bullet through a thick deal board. A 
corollary from this proposition is, that no such thing as 
absolute contact exists between any two particles of matter, 
that, if the velocity be sufficiently great, one body will 
pass cumpletely through another, without displacing any 
of the particles of which it is composed. We have not 
space this week to notice the other experiments, the argu- 


finite extension, and various other interesting points in the 
lecture; but we shall probably recur to them again. 
Judging from this introductory lecture, Mr. Wilson's 
style appears clear, and his observations and arguments 
perspicuous. His own good sense and experience will 
doubtless suggest to him the necessity of descending to the 
level of the capacities of his hearers as he proceeds in his 
illustrations of the practical application of the sciences to 
art. We would not here be understood to insinuate that 
this was not done in the present instance, as far as the na- 
ture of the subject would admit of ; but as it is esscntially 
requisite in a public lecturer that he endeavours to convey 
knowledge to others rather than display his own, we throw 
out the observation in order that it may not be lost sight 
of. Mr. Wilson concluded by expatiating on the im- 
portance of mathematical knowledge to the study of me. 
chanical philosophy, and expressed his willingness to 
further any plan for the formation of mathematical classes. 
He announced that the next lecture would take place on 
the 12th of April; and in the mean time he should be 
happy if any mechanic would turn his attention to the 
solution of the problem of the saw ; that is to say, why an 
instrument with a notched or jagged edge will cut 
through any substance, a deal board for instance, more 
effectually con one with a much finer and keener edge 
which is perfectly smooth. An individual. from the gal- 
lery replied, ** because it more casily separates the fibres.” 
Mr. Wilson—** Aye, my friend, but it is the reason why 
it does so that I want you to tell me. Direct your at- 
tention to it, and perhaps you can tell me when we meet 
again. 





Scientific Wecords. 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 





To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, lace-manufacturer, 
for an improved method of ucing figures or orna- 
ments on goods manufactured from silk, cotton, &c.— 
Dated 25th February, 1825.—6 months to enrol specifi- 
cation. 

To David Edwards, of King-street, Bloomsbury, writ. 
ing-desk manufacturer, for an inkstand, in which, by pres- 
| sure, the ink is caused to flow to use.-—26th February.— 





' 2 months, 0 


ments against the infinite divisibility of matter and its in- | P¥' 





To Joseph Manton, of Hanover-square, gun-maker, 
for improvements in fire-arms.--26th February = 6 months. 

To William Hopkins Hill, of Woolwich, lieutenant of 
artillery, for improvements in machinery for propelling 
vessels.—26th February.—6 months. 

To George Augustus Kollmaun, of the Friary, Saint 
James’s-place, Middlesex, professor of music, for im- 
provements in the mechanism and construction of piano. 
fortes. —26th February.—2 months. 

To James Bateman, of Upper-street, Islington, for a 
portable life-boat.—26th February —2 months. 

To Cornelius Whitehouse, of Wednesbury, whitesmith, 
for improvements in manufacturing tubes for gas, &c.— 
26th February.—6 months, 

To Thomas Attwood, of Birmingham, for an improved 
method of making nibs or slots in copper, or other metal 
cylinders, used for printing cottons, &c.—26th February. 
—6 months. 

To David Gordon, of Basinghall-strect, and William 
Bowser, of Parsons-street, Welldleww-equete, iron-manu- 
facturer, for improvements in plating or coating iron with 
copper, &c —26th February.—6 months. 

o Chevalier Joseph de Mettemberg, of Foley-place, 
Mary-le-bone, piiysician, for a vegetable, mercurial, and 
spirituous preparation, called Quintessence Auleps:rigue, 
or Mettemberg’s water, and also a particular method of 
employing the same by absorption as a specific and cos- 
metic.—26th of February.—6 months. 

To John Masterman, of No. 68, Old Broad-street, for 
an improved method of corking bottles. —5th March.—6 
months. 

To Abraham Howry Chambers, and Ennis Chambers, 
of Stratford-place, Mary-le-bone, and Charles Jearrard, 
of Adam-street, Manchester-square, for a new filtering 
apparatus.—5th March.—6 morths. 

o William Halley, of Holland-street, Blackfriars. 
road, Surrey, iron-founder and blowing-machine maker, 
for improvements in forges, und on bellows or apparatus 
to be used therewith, or separate.—S5th March.--4 months, 

To Robert Winch, of Stcward’s-buildings, Battersea 

Fields, Surrey, engineer, for improvements in rotary 
mps for raising water, &c.—5th March.—6 months. 
To William Henry Jages, of Coburg-place, Winson- 
green, near Birmingham, engineer, for tmprovements on 
rail-ways, and carriages to be employed Sth 
March.—6 months. 

To William Hirst and John Wood, both of Leeds, for 
improvements in cleaning, milling, or fulling cloth.—5th 
March.—6 months. 

To John Linnell Bond, of Newman-strect, Mary-le- 
bone, architect, and James Turner, of Well-street, Mary- 
le-bone, builder, for improvements in the construction of 
windows, casements, folding sashes (usually called French 
sashes) and doors, by means of which the same are hung 
and hinged, in a manner adapted more effectually to ex- 
clude rain and wind, and to afford a free circulation of 
air.—9th March.—2 months., 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswel Mews, St. Luke's, 
Middlesex, patent cork-manufacturcr, for a new manu. 
facture, which may be used as a substitute for leather, and 
otherwise.—15th March.—6 months, 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswel Mews, for improve- 
ments in making ships’ bottoms, vessels and utensils of 
different descriptions, and various manufactures, and pp- 
rous or fibrous substanccs, impervious to air and water, 
and for coating and protecting the furnaces of different 
metallic and other bodies.—15th March.—6 months, 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswel Mews, for improve- 
ments in the process of making or manufacturing ropes or 
cordage and other articles from hemp, flax, &c.—15th 
March.—6 months.  * 

To John Colling, of Lambeth, engineer, for improve- 
ments on springs and other apparatus used for ing 
doors.—15th March.—6 months. 

To Robert Bretell Bate, of the Poultry, optician, for 
his improvement on the frames of eye-glasses.—15th 
March.—6 months, 

To Henry Nunn, and George Freeman, both of Black. 
friars-road, Surrey, lace-manufacturers, for improvements 
in machinery for making that sort of lace commonly 
known by the oame of bobbin-net—i15th March.—6 
months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Saville-row, Middlesex, com. 
mander in the royal navy, for his apparatus for givi 
motion to vessels employed in inland navigation.—15 
March.—4 months. 

ToJoseph Barlow, of the New-road, St. George's, Middle. 
sex, sugar-refiner, for his process for bleaching and clagi- 
fying and improving the quolity and colour of sugars 
known by the name of bastard and piece sugars.—15th 
March.—6 months. re 

To William Grisinthwaite, of King’s-place, Nottiig- 
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ham, for his improvement. in air-engines.—15th March. 
6 months. i 

To Richard Whitechurch and John, Whitechurch, of 
Star-yard, Cary-street, Middlesex, for an improvement on 
hinges for doors, &c. which will enable the doors, &c. to 
be opened on the right and left (changing the hinges), and 
with or without a rising hiage.—17th March.—2 months. 

To Mark Cosnahan, of the Isle of Man, for a new appa- 
ratus for ascertaining the way and leeway of ships, also ap- 
plicable to other useful purposes.—17:h March.—6 months. 


The Naturaiist’s Diary. 


APRIL, 1825. 











—— 
{From Time's Telescope.) 


(Concluded from our last.] 


In April, or early in the next month, the plover, lap- 
wing or pee-wit (tringa vanellus) lays her eggs, and sits, 
for she makes no nest. A few pairs will retire to heaths, 
downs, or ploughed ticlds during the season of incubation, 
but the greater portion of them fix their stations upon the 
banks of the dykes of marshes, or the great drains in our 
fenny districts; and the traveller who at this season passes 
along the roads bordering upon such places (as they com- 
wonly do in some counties), is wearied by the incessant 
cry and inquietude of these birds, which rise at his ap- 
proach, and wheel around him in a kind of tumbling flight, 
accompanied by the unremitting cry of pee.wit, pee-wit; 
aad this successive cry will assail him as long as he re- 
mains near their haunts, which are commonly surrounded 
by a flat, aguish, uninteresting country, where nothing is 
heard but the whispering of the wind in the recds and 
rushes, and the deafening monotonous clamour of this 
bird: these conjoined, give to some of our low fen roads 
@ peculiar character of dreariness and melancholy; and 
hence cold, wet districts are called in some places ‘ pee-wit- 
land.’ In this season, the bird is fearless of man, and she 
seems, with insulting vociferation, to drive him from her 
haunts; but when the broods are fledged, they unite in 
flocks, feeding upon worms and slugs, in open meadows 
and commons, and are then wild and vigilant creatures. 
In the south of Scotland this bird is called the * pease-weep.’ 

In this delightful month, in which the feathered tribe 
are so busily engaged in forming their temporary habita- 
tions, and in rearing and maintaining their offspring, how 


To roam abroad amidat the mists, and dews, 
And brightness of the early morning sky, 
When rose and hawthorn leaves wear tenderest hues. 
To watch the mother linnet’s stedfast eye, 
Seated upon her nest; or wondering muse 
On her eggs’ spots, and bright and delicate dye; 
To peep into the magpie’s thorny ball, 
Or wren's green cone in some hoar mossy wall. 
Howitl’s Forest Minstrel. 
The vine now expands its empurpled Jeaves. Honesty, 
or moonwort, is in flower; and the new sprung leaves of 
the sweet chesnut, in their tura, are playing in the breeze. 
Young moles are now to be found in their nests; this is 
a good time, therefore, for destroying them. 3 Weusels and 
stoats are great encmies to moles, and frequently get into 
their holes, kill the inhabitants, and take up their own 
abode there. 
Various kinds of insects are now observed; as the jump- 
ing spider, seen on garden walls; and the webs of other 
species of spiders arc found on. the bushes, palings, and 


fested become yellow ; the trees themselves die at the top, 
and soon entirely perish. Their ravages have beer long 
known in Germany, and the insect is formally mentioned 
in the old liturgies of that country. This pest has been 
particularly prevalent at several periods, occasioning 1n- 
calculable mischief. In 1783, the number of trees de- 
' stroyed in the Hartz forests was reckoned at a million and 
‘ahalf. The premature decay of the elm trees in the Mall 
and Birdcage Walk in St. James's Park, is to be attri- 
| buted to this insect; and it should justly bear the blame 
that has been wrongfully cast on the young recruits, who, 
it was said, wantonly wounded the bark of the trees with 
their bayonets: the idle loungers also came in for their 
share of malediction: but it has since been discovered that 
Messrs. Scolyti and Co., the corselet-armed ambuscaders, 
have perpetrated the mischief complained of. : 

If the gurden, like the year, is not now absolutely at its 
best, it is perhaps better; inasmuch as a pleasant promise, 
but half performed, partakes of the best parts of both pro- 
mise pe performance. Now all is neatness and finish, 
or ought to be; for the weeds have not yet begun to 
make head, the annual flower seeds are all sown, the di- 
visions and changes among the perennials, and the re- 
movals and plantings of the shrubs, have all taken place. 
The walks, tov, have all been turned and freshened, and 
the turf has begun to receive its regular rollings and mow- 
ings. Among the bulbous-rooted perennials, all that were 
not in flower during the last two months, are so now; and 
if the season, up to the commencement of this month, has 
been seusonable, and if due care has been taken in the 
planting and tending of them, we may still encounter the 
tulip, hyacinth, daffodil, the various kinds of narcissus, 
&c. Indeed, the richest and rarest kinds of tulip are 
scarcely yet in blow. But what we are chiefly to look for 
now are the fibrous-rooted and herbaceous perennials. 
There is not one of these that has not awoke from its winter 
dreams, and put on at least the half of its beauty. A few 
of them venture to display all their attractions at this time, 
from a wise fear of that dangerous rivalry which they 
must be content to encounter if they were to wait for a 
month longer: for a pretty villager might as well hope to 
gain hearts at Almack's, as a demure daisy or a modest 
polyanthus think to secure its due attention in the pre- 
sence of the glaring peonies, flaunting roses, and tower- 
ing lilies of May and midsummer. Among the shrubs 
that form the enclosing belt of the flower-garden, the lilac 
is in full leaf, and loaded with its heavy branches of 
bloom-buds; the common laurel, if it has reached its flow- 
ering age, is hanging out its meek modest flowers, prepa- 
ratory to putting forth its vigorous summer shoots; the 
larch has on its hairy tufts of pink, stuck here and there 
among its delicate threads of green. 

What exquisite differences, and resemblances, there are 
between all the varicus blossoms of the fruit-trees; and no 
less in their general effect than in their separate details! 
The almond-blossom, which comes while the tree is quite 
bare-of leaves, is of a bright blush rose-colour; and when 
they are fully blown, the tree, if it has been kept to a compact 
head, instead of being permitted to straggle, looks like one 
huge rose, magnified by some fairy magic, to deck the 
bosom of some fair giantess. The various kinds of plum 
follow, the blossoms of which are snow-white, and as full 
and clustering 9s those of the almond. The — and 
nectarine, which are now in full bloom, are unlike either 
of the above; and their sweet effect, as if growing out of 
the hard bare wall, or the rough wooden paling, is pecu- 
liarly pretty. They are of 2 deep blush colour, and of a 
delicate beil-shape, and their divisions open or shut, as 
the cherishing sun reaches or recedes from them. But, 
perhaps, the bloom that is richest and most promising in 





outsides of houses. ‘The iadus terrestris appears, and the 
death-watch beats early in the month. The wood-ant now 
begins‘to construct its large conical nest. Little maggots, 
the first state of young ants, are now to be found in their 
nests. The shell-snail comes out in troops; and the sting- 
ing-fly and the red ant appear. 
he mole-cricket is the most remarkable of the insect 
tribe seen about this time. The blue flesh-fly, and the 
dragon-fly, are frequently observed towards the end of the 
month. ‘The great variegated /ibellula, which appears, 
principally, towards the decline of summer, is an animal 
of singular beau, The cabbage butterfly, also, now ap- 
ears. The black slug abounds at this season. The newt 
now seen crawling along the bottoms of ponds and deep 
ditches. 

Of the beetle tribe now on the wing, the scolytus de- 
structor (dermestes scolytus of Linneus) may be noticed 
for itg extraordinary powers of injuring trees. It is de- 
scribed, in Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomo- 


its general appearance, is that of the cherry, clasping its 
white honours all around the long straight branches, from 
heel to point, and not letting a leaf or bit of stem be seen, 
except the three or four leaves that come as a green finish 
at the extremity of each branch. The pear blossom is 
also very rich and fuli; but the apple (loveliest of all!) is 
scarcely as yet open. 
Timely, though late, the pomp of Spring draws on: 

Their flowery carpets are the meads preparing: 

The woods, as yet some wintry tatters wearing, 
Now haste their liveries of green to don. 
The banks blush violets, while the primrose wan 

Thrusts her meek head from forth the trodden leaves 

Of forest path; with them the cowslip weaves 
Her golden pendents. Thickly now upon 
The dressy hedg«-rows snowny blossoms stand, 

Of sloe and cherry; for the speckled boughs 
Have burst at once, as by enchanter’s wand, 

Into rich network: green, where late the plough’s 





logy, as = on the soft inner bark only, and as mak- 
iag its attacks in such vast numbers, that 80,000 have 
been found'on a single tree. The leaves of the trees in- 





Fresh trace appeared, the fields and every thing. 
Hark! from his airy tower the lark proclaims the Spring. 


| $toqraphical Motices. 


¢ Ina volume now before us (The trials of the Regi- 
cides) we find a manuscript copy of the following sketch, 
and also an original comment upon it, which we shall 
insert next week. We consider the two documents in- 
teresting, as some of the Colonel's descendants are at this 
moment residents in this town and neighbourhood. 





THE LIFE OF THOS. WAYTE, ESQ. 
From the Rev. Mark Noble's Lives of the English Regt- 
cides, vol. 2, p. 310, 


— 

Thomas Wayte, Esq. was a native of Rutlandshire, and 
is said to have been the sun of an alehouse keeper, (see 
Wood's Nasti Oxonienses, vol. 2, col. 64) at Market Over- 
ton, in that county ; but going into the Parliament army, 
made such good use of his time, that he obtained a Colo- 
nel’s commission, and a seat in the long Parliament. In 
1643 he beat up the King’s quarters near Burley-house, 
and probably then, or immediately afier, became, in con- 
sequence of it, Governor of Burley-on-the-Hill, in Rut. 
landshire. 

He wrote to the Parliament, in 1648, that he had fallen 
on those who had made insurrection at Stamford, in Lin- 
colnshire, and had killed Dr. Nudson, who had com. 
manded them, with some others, and had taken many 
prisoners, but had dismissed the countrymen; which the 
House approving of, sent him their thanks, and ordered 
that the General should send him a commission to try the 
prisoners by martial law: soon afterwards he reported to 
the House the defeat and capture of Duke Hamilton, 
with all the circumstances relative to it. 

As one of the army grandees, he contrived and assisted 
in the destruction of his Sovereign, whom their arms had 
conquered, fearing his Majesty and the Parliament should 
settle their quarrel, and they, in consequence of it, be 
disbanded, without reaping those rewards they were de- 
termined to obtain. He sat as one of the pretended 
judges at the mock trial on the 25th, 26th, and 27th Jan. 
in the Painted Chamber, and on the last of these in West- 
minster-hall, when sentenced was pronounced against the 
unhappy Monarch: and he signed and sealed that instru. 
ment, which commanded the exccution of it. 

After this event, we hear nothing of this man until the 
Restoration: he scems neglected by the Parliament, and 
totally given up by Oliver, when he became Protector, 
who even omitted his name as one of the Committee for 
Rutlandshire, which he had enjoyed during the Parlia- 
ment’s influence. 

[ Mr. Noble then proceeds to detail the particulars of 
Mr. Wayte’s trial, (for which see p. 294) observing, that 
he wag extrenicly troublesome to the court; though he 
does not appear to have been more so than others, whose 
lives and fortunes were at stake, or than his Rev. biogra- 
pher himself might have been under similar circum. 
stances; and the account is concluded with the following 
remarks. | 

** By this relation it may be seen, that Mr. Wayte was 
by no means a man of understanding, and that the party 
made him the meanest dupe to their most wicked schemes + 

it should also be observed, if his relation be true, that 
Grey was not for having the King put to death, but he 
was s0 bad a man, and so deep in the mystery, that litle 
reliance can be placed on the op‘nion of a man, who scems 

to have a very bad judgment. It may, however, bea pro. 

bable surmise, that many of those who were drawn in to 

sit as judges, were fooled by the heads of the party, pres 

tending that it was only meant to try, and even condemn 

the King, to bring him, when in so deplorable a situation, 








to adopt what sch they pleased, and what terms they 
chose to lay him under by their own security and reward. 
Mr. Walker says, he soon obtained an estate of £500, 
who before was not able to purchase five pounds a year; 
but when I hear him speaking of bis estates, I am led to 
suppose that he was not so mean, nor s0 poor a man as he 
has been represented ; but by his speech he seems to have 





4. CONDBR. 


had little or no education, or to have made an ill use of it.” 
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The Beauties of Chess. 





** Ludimus effigicm belli” ...0000000 Viba. 


SOLUTION TO GAME XXXIXx. 


White. * Black. 1 
} Castle ...... B—84 1 King ......H—7 
© Cisth....c. G—7 2 King ......G—7 
4 Queens. .eee G—4 +3 King ......F—7 
74 Queen... G—O4- 4 King ......E—7 
& Qneeh..ccoe G—7 +4 MATE. 
OR, 

1 Castle,.....D—8 

JZ fQucen....6. F—8+4 = §2 Castle......F—8 


3% Casthleat F7. rF—8+ 3 King cocee a7 

1 Castle ......H—84 Mate. 

* The white queen might also move to G 8, and, in the 
following move, give checkmate at E 8. 

1 If the black king moved to 17, the white queen would 
have given checkmate at G 8. 

t IY the white castle guve check at F 8, the black king 
would move to H 7, and, although the white would thus gain 
na caatie, he would lose the gume, The black castle, in the 
third move, would take the pawn G 2, and, in the following 
move, be necessarily taken by the white king. The black 
queen might then give perpetual check in the line of E, or if 
the white king moved to H 4, might give checkmate with 
the queen at G 5. If the black king mioved to G 4, the black 
pawn wouid give check at H 5, and, in the following move, 
the black queen would give checkmate at G 5. 

§ If the black king moved to i 7, the white castle would 
give checkuiate at G 7. 

[No. xt.] 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves. 


perecevosereroce recs cere 


Black * 
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Worrespondence. 
THE BELL OR LANCASTER SYSTEM. 
 — 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—I1 deem it a fortunate circumstance that my let- 
ter and those of your correspondents Philocribris and Co. 
have been deferred from January last till the present time. 

Really, Mr. Editor, either you are a piece of a prophet, 
or else fortune is on my side, at least justice is ; for the 
very tide which flowed when the Kaleidoscope was in press, 
brought your humble servant up the river Mersey. 

On my arrival at the ** Star and Garter,” the first paper 
} inquired for was the Liverpool Mercury, and on casting 
my eye on the notes to correspondents, I observed an edi- 
torial paragraph on ** the Bell and Lancaster systems.” 
‘This judicious reference directed my attention to your 
+* Literary and Scientific Mirror” where I see now before 
me the letter of ** Philocribris.” I tind, and se do all 
your readers, that he is ** an admirer of Dr. Bell's system 





puted system. I can have no objection to his admiration 
or knowledge ** of its principles ;” but if he know its his- 
tory, let him ‘be just and true” in all he says and 
writes on this interesting subject. d 

Does he and all those who would rob Mr Lancaster of 
all praise, recollect that our late and revered Sovereign, 
George the Third, and nearly all the illustrious characters 
in the kingdom, countenanced and supported Joseph Lan- 
caster, as the inventor and improver of the new system of 
education. When the late S. Whitbread, Esq. M.P. in- 
troduced his intended bill on ** poor laws and education,” 
in the year 1807, and panegyrised the new system in the 
House of Commons, he ascribed its discovery to Mr. 
Lancaster. 

All this did not happen in the East or West Indies,— 
No, London, not Madras was the place where these things 
were performed ; then, Sir, with these incontrovertible 
facts before us, which have happened in our own days, 
how can Dr. Bell or his adherents attempt to deprive Mr. 
Lancaster of the praise and estimation due to his indefa- 
tigable exertions. The fact is, that the improvements 
which have taken place in the education of the poor, 
during the last twenty-five years, and the numerous in- 
stitutions which, at this day, do so much credit to the 
nation, may be traced, and in a great degree owe their ex- 
istence to the discovery and indefatigable exertions and 
improvements of Mr. Lancaster at the Borough-road school. 

Let us give to Bell the praise that is Bell’s, and to 
Lancaster the praise that is Lancaster's. 

By doing justice to Joseph Lancaster, I do not mean to 
subtract in the least degree from the fame to which Dr. 
Bell is entitled. I grant him, to the full extent, the credit 
due to his disinterested and gratuitous superintendence of 
the institution near Fort St. George, in the East Indies. 
The.improvements which he made on the old plan of in- 
structing the half-caste children, have been acknowled 
by the Governors and Directors of the institution, and of 
Fort St. George: but as to his career in England, it is 
my opinion, and the opinion of thousands, that we should 
never have heard of him as the celebrated ** Dr. Bell, D. D. 
LL.D. F.A.S. F.R.S. Ed.; Prebendary of Westminster; 
and Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham”—only for his 
contact with the praiseworthy, but neglected, Joseph Lan- 
caster. Were I Dr. Bell, I would say to his friends Philo- 
cribris and Co.—My faithful disciples, remember that 

« Unmeasured praise, all men of sense despise; 
Praise undeserv'd, 1s satire in disguise.” 

This will do for Philoc. You may tell S. that he may 
expect to hear, next week, from an 
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GRAMMAR. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. . 

Sir,—In order to save you further trouble, I now 
transcribe the passages from Hume, as quoted by Cobbett 
himself, and which Mr. C. says contain worse grammar 
than monk ever wrote. In addressing you again on this 
subject, allow me to observe, that I do not say there is 
not a grammatical error in these sentences; but, as I can- 
not place any reliance on Mr. Cobbett’s assertions, T am 
desirous of having it pointed out by some competent 
judge, if an error is to be found. With my best thanks 
for the trouble you have already taken on this subject, 
believe me, Sir, yours, respectfully, SIFTER. 

** Speaking of the reports made by Thomas Cromwell 
and his myrmidons, Hume says, vol. 4, p. 160:—* It is 
safest to credit the existence of vices, naturally connected 
with the very institution of the monastic life. The cruel 
and inveterate factions, and quarrels, therefore, which 
the commissioners mentioned, are very credible among 
men, who, being confined — within the same walls, 
can never forget their mutual animosities, and who, being 
cut off from all the most endearing connexions of nature, 
are commonly cursed with hearts more selfish, and tem- 
pers more umrelenting, than fall to the share of other, 
men. The pious frauds, practised to increase the devo- 
tion and liberality of the peoples may be regarded as cer- 
tain, in an order founded on illusion, lies, and superstition. 
The supine idleness also, and its attendant, profound 
ignorance, with which the convents were reproached, ad- 





mit of no question. No manly or elegant knowledge 


of instruction,” and that he professes ** to have a practi- | coud be expected among men, whose life, condemned 


cal knowledge of its principles,” and is, of course, a com- 


plete historian, as to the origin and progress of this dis-' affurded nothing to raise the mind or cultivate the genius. 


to a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all emulation, 
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0+ We shall not here parse the passage quoted from 
Hume, which we shall leave as an exercise for some of 
our critical correspondents, who will, perhaps, be at the 
pains of pointing out the inaccuracies, if there be any. 
En passant, it is whimsical enough that Cobbett, in the 
very sentence in which he thus carps at Hume, should 
himself have committed a gross grammatical blunder: 
—He talks of a monk writing grammar. This is alike 
erroneous and vulgar. No man can write grammar, ex- 
cept by writing the word grammar. He may speak or 
write grammatically, or ungrammatically. Grammar 
signifies the science of speaking correctly; and to talk, 
therefore, of aman speaking or writing grammar, is down- 
right nonsense. 

Cobbett makes such pretension to perfection, and so little 
allowance for the mistakes of others, that he is fair game 
for the critic: and it would be easy to fill a column with 
instances of his own blunders. There is a Register of his 
now before us, in which the following precious specimen 
has this instant caught our eye :— 

** And how is any minister to have them at his back ? 
Why by seriously and frankly and effectually To set about 
a real not a sham reform.” If Cobbett wants a precedent 
for thus bringing together two prepositions, we refer him 
to the song, ** 7'v ask would you come for tv go?—Edit. 
Kal. 








Deafness.—The first number of a very clever London 
work, entitled THE AURIST, has just made its appear. 
ance, and must prove particularly interesting to persons 
afflicted with deafness, trom the variety of importan in- 
formation which it contains. It may be had in this town, 
and in Manchester.—See adv. 

A Song by Miss Fovte.—A new song, the music. of 
which is composed by this celebrated actress, is just pub- 
lished in London, and may be had in this tewn, and: in 
Manchester.—See adv. é 








Co Correspondents. 


Pogrry.—It would spare us frequent embarrassment, and our 
friends occasional heart-burnings, if it were clearly under- 
stood between us, thut if, after acknowledgment of their 
proffered communications, they do not appear in our co. 
lumns, they are declined. We cannot conceive any more 
delicate mode of conveying a hint: but we take occasion to 
observe, that, if any author, with whom we may differ 
respecting the merits of any composition, wishes to know 
the grounds of its rejection, we shall always be explicit on 
the subject, by quoting some passages in self-defence. 

Musica Critig If we decline the animadversions of 
Amateur upon the subject of the late concert, we beg he 
will do us the justice nut to ascribe the circumstance to 
any slight, but te motives which ever have been, and ever 
shall be, paramount to all ether considerations. Wécan- 
not be more explicit, without defeating our own object. 

Musica Criticism.—A circumstance, which it is here imma- 
terial to particularize, has induced us to postpone the pro- 
mised letter of Musicus until next week. 

Bau AND LANCASTER SYSTEMS OF EpUCATION.—The letter of 
S. is reserved for the next Kaleidoscope. 











Tue Painter Poxt.—We shall next week give a short spect- fF” 
men of some of the whimsiczlities which abound in Mr. | 


Gerard’s little volume, announced to be published by sub- a 


scription. 
Oricinat Music.—Next week we shall publish.an original 


Air, by C. Harding, of Chester, set to the verses by our cor- | 


respondent G. addressed to “‘ Snowdrop,” which originally 


appeared in the Kaleidoscope of the 8th ult. 

PouiticaL Economy-—In our next Kaleidoscope, under the 
head “ The Investigator,” we shall have the pleasure of 
laying before our readers an interesting document, with 
which we were lately favoured by JosepH Hume, Esq. M. P. 
The subject is of great public importance at this time, as it 
concerns the state of the iron-trade, with the nature and 
extent of which, and the question of the duty on the foreign 
article, the writer seems thoroughly conversant. Theletter 
is entirely divested of ministerial or party politics. 

J.L’s Lines to the Setting Sun shall appear in the next Ka- 


leidoscope; and the writer may be assured that we shall | 


be happy to hear from him occasionally. 
** Do you draw beer?” 
Next week shall appear. 
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